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A Member of the Congregational “Iowa Band” 
One of the Founders of Grinnell College 
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The Ebenezer Alden Jr., Letters 
From Iowa Territory 


MEMBER OF “IOowA BAND” AND ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF 
GRINNELL COLLEGE IN YEARS 1843 To 1847 


Iowans are familiar with the beginnings of the 
Congregational church in the state. Dr. William 
Salter’s voluminous writings appearing through the 
years in the Annats, and the many addresses deliv- 
ered by him during his ministry have sufficiently il- 
luminated the pages of Hawkeye historcial publica- 
tions to well aquaint all with the heroic struggles 
of the noted Iowa Band at Denmark and elsewhere, 
in the establishment of the early churches of that 
faith in Iowa. 

One of the young ministers who at age 24, came 
west from Amherst college and early located in 
Iowa was the Rev. Ebenezer Alden, Jr. He first 
landed at Solon in Johnson county, Iowa Territory, 
in the fall of 1843. Later he was placed in charge 
of the church organization at Tipton, in Cedar coun- 
ty, and from that place wrote interesting letters to 
his home folk at Randolph, Mass. 

Copies of the Alden letters, written for the most 
part to his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Ebenezer Alden, 
Sr., have been added to the manuscript collection of 
the Iowa State Department of History & Archives 
through the courtesy of C. C. Clifton of the Des 
Moines Register and H. M. Harris, a retired Grin- 
nell and Des Moines banker, now of Moline, Illinois. 
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Mr. Harris had the Alden letters typed and placed 
in order and has made copies available through his 
son, Mayo Harris of Moline, Il., superintendent of 
the John Deere Plow Works. Mrs. H. M. Harris, 
who was Louise Alden Brown of Plainfield, N. J., 
died in December, 1954. She was a descendant of 
Ebenezer Alden, Jr., who was descended from John 
Alden, one of the pilgrims who founded the Plym- 
outh Colony. \ 

From these letters, Mr. Clifton relates that Grin- 
nell College was started on a $2,400 shoestring at 
Davenport in 1846, as Iowa College, by a dozen Con- 
gregational minister members of the “Iowa Band,” 
whose purpose was “to found a church and all a 
college.” Each of the Iowa Band undertook to raise 
$500 in the east for running expenses of the college 
in its early years. 

All but $400 worth of land in the site was donated 
on condition that a $2,000 building be erected within 
18 months. The pioneer ministers raised the money; 
got the building completed in 1847; started instruc- 
tion with one professor and two students in 1848. 

How frail the college was in its infancy is de- 
scribed in letters of Ebenezer Alden, Jr., one of the 
Iowa Band. The letters have been preserved since 
Alden wrote them from 1843 through 1847. They cor- 
relate college founding costs to living costs in ter- 
ritorial Iowa. 

Young Alden returned east in 1850. He was pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Marshfield, 
Mass., until his retirement a few years before his 
death in 1899. He was in poor health most of the 
time he was in Iowa, but he lived to be 80. Daniel 
Webster was one of his parishioners in Marshfield, 
Mass. Alden preached Webster’s funeral sermon 
in 1852. 

Aside from depicting the struggles of the early 
Iowa churches which are portrayed in excellent 
manner, these letters include much interesting in- 
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formation regarding the upbuilding of struggling 
little communities and their citizens who brought 
civilization to the prairies of the Hawkeye state. 


The Annats deems them of such character and 
quality to justify bringing them to its readers, the 
first group to be published appearing herewith, just 
as they were written and without editing in any 
manner whatever: 


Buffalo, Oct. 9th, 1843 
Ebenezer Alden, M. D., Randolph, Mass. 

My dear father, The last time I wrote home 1 
was in Albany. Now I have advanced to Buffalo and 
have my passage engaged to Chicago. I left Albany 
on Friday morning at 8 o’clock. 

There are now but two trains through in a day 
and I thought it best to keep directly on. I arrived 
at this place on Saturday about noon and took lodg- 
ings at the Western Hotel, where I have remained 
the whole time. I found the names of those who 
left Boston on Wednesday booked for Friday at the 
Western Hotel & on inquiry the barkeeper told me 
they had left for the West. He was mistaken how- 
ever—they had gone out to private families. I had 
given them up, but on stepping out into the street 
met them all & 3 more. 

On Sabbath morning I found Hutchinson at break- 
fast who had come in about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Yesterday I attended meeting—a communion 
service in the afternoon only, the forenoon being 
rainy. Mr. Turner preached on Home Missions in 
the forenoon in the same church. Last evening 
there was a general missionary meeting. The breth- 
ren are all quartered in Mr. Hopkin’s society except 
myself. I think I did wisely in coming here as I 
had a quiet Sabbath, a fire in my room. There are 
a number of other students here going out to Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Hopkins has made a contract with the steam- 
boat company to carry us out for $10.00 and perhaps 
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he will get it down to $7.00. I have not much opin- 
ion of the beating down system, but still I have no 
objection to gain $4.00 and perhaps $7.00 if some one 
else will do the business. I have a good berth and 
also a chance to be in a state room if I wish it, 
but probably I shall be more comfortable below. 

... I go out in the Missouri. We think it best to 
go entirely on to Chicago in the boat, rather than 
across Michigan. ‘ 

. . . It is now about noon and after dinner I must 
embark the boat, leaving at 4.... 

Your affectionate Son, 


Solon, Johnson Co., Iowa T., Feb. 3, 1844 

My dear Father, It is now 6 weeks since I wrote 
home last and it is high time that you should hear 
from me, though I have yet had but one letter from 
home. I may, however, have letters today before 
I go down to the city, as this is Solon mail day, or 
I may as before get letters there. ...I am well 
enough here up on the prairie, but when I go down 
onto the rivers I have to be a little careful of. my 
diet. .. . I have a fine horse & can ride all day with- 
out getting particularly fatigued. . . much of my 
time is spent on horseback & I am my own hostler. 

Since I last wrote I have more fully organized the 
Cong. church here. It consists of 5 members. I 
have thus far been devoting a part of my time to 
the city church—not my own. This is important. 
Still my great object must be to get permanently 
located myself. Solon was “staked out” for a town, 
but it never certainly was named after its propri- 
etors. By a town we mean here a little plat of 
ground, divided up into lots, laid out by authority 
of the legislature. The lots in Solon were bid off 
but never paid for and the town stakes will this win- 
ter be pulled up. “Big Grove” contains the “heav- 
iest settlement” in Johnson Co. perhaps out of the 
city. A church may by and by be strong, but at 
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present Solon must command only a portion of a 
minister’s attention. 

Cedar Co. lies within my diocese. I have just re- 
turned from a visit to it & from a most delightful 
week’s visit at Bloomington, where I preached for 
Br. Robbins last Sabbath. His situation is much like 
that of a young minister in a New England village 
only a great deal harder as he has not such oppor- 
tunities as a New England pastor for Exchanging. 
He is the only one of our number that I have yet 
seen. I hope before I write again that I shall be 
situated at a convenient distance from Bloomington, 
among a more densely settled people, with brighter 
prospects than at present. I preached in Cedar Co. 
on my way to Bloomington & have made an appoint- 
ment a week from tomorrow to preach at Tipton 
the county seat. 

If I can work along prudently & promptly I think 
I can form a good church in the southern part of 
Cedar Co. & establish myself at Tipton with good 
prospects of success. There are two _ considerable 
towns in Cedar Co., Tipton & Rochester. Tipton is 
in the centre of the county on a prairie, a fine heal- 
thy location. It is 3 years old, has 12 or 15 frame 
houses painted white, 3 lawyers, 1 physician etc. 
The merchant there is a Massachusetts man, an ex- 
cellent man & the only individual in the place to 
stand by me. 

A mile or two E. are two families who will come 
into an organization. 6 miles S. 3 ladies, one a wife 
of an ex-Cong. minister, a Mr. Church, who is now 
a sort of a nationalist, deranged somewhat, I pre- 
sume. There are a number of Penn-Dutchmen whom 
I hope to unite with us. I thus hope Br. Hummer 
O.S. minister, who formed the church here & one in 
Red Oak Grove of Scotchmen a few miles from Tip- 
ton N.W. a year or two ago, will not be able to get 
a foothold in Tipton or from there to Bloomington 
if he should ever desire it. The Methodists are num- 
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erous in Adam Co. I presume they will be jealous 
of me, & already I think I have perceived they do 
not wish to encourage me. But I expect of course 
to encounter them: as they occupy the whole coun- 
try with their superficial system. I presume we 
shall get a house up in Tipton to answer a tempor- 
ary purpose, in connection with them. If I can get 
the start of Br. Hummer I am not afraid of any 
Methodist storm. Thus you see the true state of 
things. . . . I am not the only one in the territory 
who is obliged to meet O.S. prejudice & opposition. 
I hope I shall not be driven to sectarianism myself, 
but still it is of no use to openly proclaim all my 
intentions, for I do really feel that if Br. Hummer 
. . . knew of my plans in regard to Cedar Co. he 
might anticipate me—though I hope in charity he 
might not. However, I mean to preach in Tipton 
next Sabbath week & tomorrow two weeks form a 
Cong. church if I can get things arranged to my 
satisfaction. 


By the way, my box has yet only reached Chicago 
& in its absence your “Upham” “Ratio Disciplin- 
arian” has done good service, as well as “Gastons 
Collections” a present from Mr. Rogers & a few 
sheets of sermon paper of which this is the last 
sheet, etc. etc. 


There has been a strife as to the location of the 
county seat between Tipton & Rochester, which prob- 
ably has impeded the growth of both places. Roch- 
ester is on Cedar river 7 miles from Tipton, has 
been very sickly and probably does not contain more 
if as many people as Tipton. I think it is too near 
Bloomington ever to be much of a “seaport.” The 
frame of the courthouse is up in Tipton, but the seat 
of government will now be removed back to Roches- 
ter I think. If I locate in Tipton I hope I shall be 
able to preach by & by after New England fashion 
thus avoiding those intellectual dangers which you 
& Uncle Edmund & I too fear. 
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I shall have physical exercise enough too if I 
preach in Rochester & especially here, etc. I shall 
have more society of an intellectual character, be 
near to Bloomington, which is, I think, to be the 
great “seaport” of Iowa. . .. Tipton is a “right 
smart” of a place & in the summer must be beauti- 
fully situated... . 


I have also been introduced to a considerable num- 
ber of the “big bugs,” if mother is afraid that I see 
nothing but prairie chickens and wolves. As _ to 
wolves I saw a black wolf of the largest kind trapped 
& shot this week, the first one ever killed in that 
part of Cedar Co. The prairie wolves are small, 
very much of the nature of a fox. .. Mother need 
not fear that I am in any particular danger, especi- 
ally on a horse like mine. As to hardships, those 
who live in Bloomington, Iowa City, are like city 
folks everywhere, a “little stuck up” above the coun- 
try people. As to myself, I have enough to eat, 
cooked well enough too, as I do not patronize “hoos- 
iers” if I can help it. My life is more of a western 
life than that of Brs. Robbins & Hutchinson, but still 
it is all nonsense for me to talk of privations when 
I compare my situation with that of the first settlers 
upon the last purchase. My trials are certainly of 
a different kind . . 


I see that Profs. Edwards & Park are soon to com- 
mence a new periodical—one truly valuable to any 
minister, but especially of advantage to me. I wish 
you would send it out... 

I shall this week go to Tipton & not have oppor- 
tunity of hearing from home this 3 weeks when 1 
shall return to Solon . . . love to all. 


Feb. 5 


Solon mail brought me papers, etc. . . . The city 
mail brought me your long lost letter forwarded 


from Burlington & Mary’s letter. . . 
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Feb. 22d, 1844, Tipton, Cedar County, T.I. 

My dear parents: You perceive by the date of my 
letter that I have moved. It is now three weeks 
since I directed a letter home. I write now because 
I have made this place my home and wish papers 
and letters directed to this place from this time & 
I suppose too you are wishing by this time to hear 
from me again and learn what my situation is. 

The Sabbath after I wrote home I came over to 
Tipton & preached twice. In the morning I had an 
audience of 120 probably, in the evening perhaps an 
100. It was a fine day & fine sleighing & I was a 
new preacher. Much anxiety was felt to hear me. 
This was the largest audience I have ever preached 
to in my field of labor and in the territory, unless 
perhaps you except one evening just before my or- 
dination. 

The Methodists seem to favor my coming & at 
the invitation of a local preacher I preached in a 
school house 3 miles off on Tuesday evening after 
the Sabbath and passed the night at the preachers 
house & the next day rode in company with him 
nearly to Iowa City. I preached twice last Sabbath 
at 11 o’clock at Sutliffs Ferry on the Cedar River 
in the N.E. corner of Johnson Co. & in the evening 
at Solon. 

On Monday last I moved my residence over from 
Solon. A day or two before I had had an opportun- 
ity of sending over my two trunks, my stove, my 
dung fork & umbrella. I had brought over my val- 
ise previously. So much for particulars. I am glad 
I have got over as it has been warm weather last 
week & this. The snow is gone—mud abounds—my 
pantaloons have been tucked into my boots for two 
or three days & the Cedar must by this time have 
broken up. The man foundered his horses so my 
trunks have not yet got entirely here—though they 
have arrived within 2 miles. I am to occupy for 
my room a snug little room in an adjoining house 
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till the Ist of April. After that time I am to have 
a snug little room in this house the Temperance 
Tavern in which I board. The “Tipton House”’—the 
“Centre Hotel” has a bar. The room in which I am 
now sitting is the office of the house—bar room were 
it a rum house—& also Post Office & office of the 
County Clerk, ...... 

The people of the house are Methodists & Penn- 
sylvanians. The man is the only man in town who 
is a professor of religion except the one who keeps 
store & will belong to my church. There are about 
75 individuals in town, 25 men, almost all professed 
infidels & Universalists. A hard place, isn’t it? 
2 miles E. is a good man & a little farther a good 
woman—& 6 miles S. several individuals who will 
join my church. Tipton is at the geographical 
centre of the county on a prairie with timber in sight 
on all sides nearly, healthy if any place is in the 
West. 

I shall be more by myself here than in Solon— 
and more amongst people too when I wish it. I shall 
be in a healthy location & my only danger will be in 
going off upon the rivers to preach. I shall have 
good audiences to preach to, I think, though of course 
they will not always be as large as on Sabbath be- 
fore last. There is a Town house to be put up in 
which by next fall I can preach perhaps sooner—but 
we move slowly in this Western world. 215 dollars 
have been subscribed to put up this building—$8.00 
in cash, the remainder in work, produce, timber, etc. 
You see how much money is in circulation. 250 dol- 
lars subscribed in this way will put up the building 
24 ft. by 30. The frame of the court house, a two 
story of 40 ft. square is up. .I hope this building will 
be completed this season but I fear not. We shall 
hire a private home to preach in at present. 

The circuit rider is here once in 3 weeks. I shall 
preach next Sabbath & the Sabbath after I think & 
then 2 weeks from next Sabbath we intend to cele- 
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brate the communion at Solon. I do not know wheth- 
er I shall go down to the city again or not. I hardly 
think Dr. Woods will be at home for 2 or 3 months 
although his family are now expecting him. I shall 
get things along as fast here as I can. 

I had a visit from Br. Turner of Cascade last week. 
He has formed a Temperance Society there of 70 
members—along church of 12. Cascade is about the 
same in size and the character of its inhabitants as 
Tipton. These places are generally pretty wicked 
at first. But as the country grows older a new class 
of people moves in, 2 years may put an entirely new 
face upon things here. I hope God will change the 
place before that time. 

My box i hope will be here soon—then I can go 
to studying. This morning I had quite a still time 
here & endeavored to sketch out my plan for next 
Sabbath’s sermon. Yesterday afternoon I wrote to 
Mrs. Cornelius—the day before to Mr. Badger to get 
assistance from Am. S.S. Union at Philadelphia 
which they have proffered. I wrote to Springfield to 
Mr. Chapman to get the Mass. So. Lib. which he 
promised me. At present we must unite with the 
Methodists to get a Sabbath School in a place. But 
still Methodists have no very deep interest in Sab- 
bath schools and cannot be depended upon for any 
length of time. If their class meetings come in con- 
flict with a school, the school will be abandoned. 
The best way to preserve peace is to be complaisant, 
courteous, yielding & unite sometimes, but still you 
must be as independent of them & all other sects 
as you can. This is no place to keep your eyes shut. 

You want particulars—I always try to give them. 
You cannot see my situation so well as if I could 
draw pictures or you would come out to see for your- 
selves. I am looking for some of the family out this 
summer & for more to come ensuing years. 

I was troubled week before last with a blindness 
& sick headache. I have ceased drinking coffee & 
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shall not eat so much meat as I have. I have not 
been sick in this way since I quit drinking coffee. 
The amount of coffee & tobacco used here would be 
incredible to you. The spitting here at singing 
schools especially would be a caution to those who 
have to clean up the next morning. 


Mr. Hebard brought his wife & “Gussy” to the 
city & has now returned home. I was right glad 
to see them & they to see me. Mr. Hebard has a 
frame house story & a half, painted white, a piazza 
is to extend nearly around, situated 11 miles from 
Burlington on a prairie on the edge of a little timber 
on a creek. He has a fine frame barn. The country 
there is in advance of what it is here. More frame 
houses & barns. In the n. part of Johnson Co. I know 
of but 4 frame houses—Solon is one—2 frames not 
covered of barns. Wheat, oats, etc., are stacked out. 
Corn stalks are not cut. The corn is “shucked” or 
husked in the field with a husking peg & the cattle 
turned in to eat the stalks. We have log stables for 
horses—the prairie hay in a heap on top which sheds 
the rain. I have cut up my wood all winter right 
front of the house on the prairie. 


Eggs are now only a picayune a dozen—6% cents, 
5 cents today—any quantity. 


Tipton—Mostly 1 story houses, 2 or 3 two story 
houses, frame houses mostly, 12 perhaps—frame 
stables—courthouse in the centre that is to be, on 
one side of the actual buildings. 


Food—buckwheat cakes often, pork fried fresh, 
sausage meat, eggs boiled or fried, warm cakes 
sometimes thin & flat, sometimes round, shortening 
or saleratus in them, a good deal I reckon—coffee, 
sometimes sugar, sometimes not & ditto of milk, 
sometimes honey, ditto molasses, sometimes tea. At 
Solon & here I am boarded well with a room here 
at $1.50. In one or two places I have seen “high 
living.” Always enough to eat. People eat too 
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much, never heard of anybody’s being starved. The 
first year there is want—on the New Purchase people 
are living on water & corn bread. I know nothing 
of what people had, to undergo here 6 years ago, ex- 
cept by their account. Physical sufferings have not 
injured me yet. You know nothing, however, of 
prairie winds, nor I of such a winter as they ex- 
perienced here a year ago. Mild winter—winter 
broken now probably though some more cold weath- 
er in March. 


But the paper furnished by U.S.A. to a represent- 
ative & given to me by him with whom I passed a 
day or two at Swan’s Hotel the “Tremont” of Iowa 
City—first rate eating there—is out. I must close 
my letter... 


Kit had the cholic on a prairie the other day & I 
feared I should lose her, but she has recovered. The 
way people give horses corn here would scare Mr. 
McCrea. Kit has always been used to it, but I think 
she must be more careful in future & perhaps adopt 
oats. 

Please give my love to all—prepare to come out 
soon—write often... . 

Feb. 26 My letter missed the mail last week, 
hence will be a week later home. I preached once 
yesterday—very muddy—good audience, some came 
to the door & went away for want of seats, not so 
many as before. 

Raining today—rivers have been closed 5 or 6 
weeks. The Mississippi will not break, I should 
think. Spring weather cold & strong winds are from 
N.W. It is a good deal of wind from the S. Not so 
muddy here as in Ohio & Indiana. A new doctor 
thinks of coming here, 3 lawyers now, 1 doctor now. 


Feb. 28 Went a visiting yesterday in the southern 
part of the Co. Preach here at 11 o’clock next Sun- 
day & at 3, 8 miles south. .. . Mississippi broke 
up Sunday. 
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March, 1844, Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa 

My dear Father: You suggested to me in your 
last letter that it would be well for me to bear in 
mind the Norfolk Conference. I have no doubt it 
would afford pleasure to the members of that body 
to receive intelligence from this distant corner of the 
Lord’s vineyard. It is also pleasant for me to meet 
in the only manner in which it is now possible for 
me to do so with those to whom I have looked up 
as my friends and my Father’s friends, and with 
whom I have been present at so many of those semi- 
annual meetings. 

It is not the easy thing it once was for me to meet 
ministerial brethren and members of the churches 
in meetings like that of the Norfolk Conference. 
When you look at Iowa on the map and compare it 
with the other Western states, it appears to cover a 
small extent of territory. And so it does in this com- 
parison. But compare the situation of a minister of 
the gospel here with that of one in New England. 
On the South my nearest ministerial brother is 25 
miles from me. On the North there is no one near- 
er than 50 miles. In other directions at the distance 
of 25, 30 & 35 miles there are those who were here 
before me, of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
denominations. 

Next week I am intending to take a trip to the 
Southern part of the territory to attend a meeting 
of the Congregational ministers of Iowa. My near- 
est route is 100 miles and I shall meet those who 
have come 30 and 40 miles from the other direction. 
I have as yet seen but two of those with whom I 
came out last Fall. In the Southern part of the ter- 
ritory there is a denser population, and the minis- 
terial brethren are at a less distance from each oth- 
er than in this region. 

The particulars of our journey out, our kind re- 
ception in Buffalo, the ordination of those of us, who 
were not previously ordained, at Denmark, the resi- 
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dence of Father Turner, the pioneer and patriarch 
of Congregationalists in this territory, I suppose are 
known to the members of the Conference. 

Since that we have entered upon our labors here, 
there has been formed a Congregational church of 
12 members in Cascade & a Presbyterian one in 
Jackson Co. The Presbyterian church of Burlington 
—New School—has resolved itself into a Congrega- 
tional church, & the Old & New School churches of 
Bloomington have united, for the most part, under 
the same organization. As to myself, I have com- 
pleted the organization of a Congregational church, 
partially organized last summer. And a year from 
the day in which I preached my first sermon in An- 
dover Chapel, I had the happiness of administering 
the Communion to that little band of 5 members. I 
am now endeavoring to prepare to form another 
church in this County. I am here occupying a new 
field, that is, new for any one of our denomination. 
It should be remembered that there is no lack of 
“preachers” here. The great difficulty I have met 
with has been so to arrange my appointments for 
preaching as to not conflict with some of them. In 
this county it was a new thing for the children to 
see the minister stand when he prayed, and some 
of them returned home as their parents informed 
me from my first meeting, quite surprised at the 
innovation. 

There have been in this region two “preachers” 
who have endeavored to found sects of their own, 
the one an outcast Mormon and the other a species 
of Campbellite. Their followers were called by their 
name, but the day of both of them is past. And Ab- 
ner Kneeland who was in the Southern part of this 
territory could not this winter get a school even to 
teach, and has departed to Arkansas. Many of the 
towns, as I understand, are vastly more moral than 
3 or 4 years ago. There are frontier inhabitants of 
an inferior order who first people the country, and 
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move out on the approach of a more industrious and 
upright class of community. And why should we not 
expect at the outset to find the apologies for preach- 
ers who have, I trust, had their day here? And why 
should not also a purer religion take the place of 
those superficial notions of truth and duty by which 
the inhabitants of this part of the country have been 
governed? 

There are in the territory 17 ministers of the Con- 
gregational denomination, 7 New School Presbyteri- 
ans, and 9 of the Old School order. There are in 
existence a N.S. Presbytery & 2 Associations of Con- 
gregationalists—more properly, however, they would 
be Consociations. Measures were taken last fall to 
unite these bodies upon a plan like that adopted in 
Wisconsin. Whether this plan shall succeed or some 
other one be adopted yet remains to be determined. 


In conclusion, I would ask for myself, the breth- 
ren here & these little churches the prayers of God’s 
people in the older & stronger churches. We need 
wisdom. The members of the churches need the re- 
.viving influences of God’s spirit. We desire so to 
adopt plans & organize institutions religious & moral 
that God’s glory will be here promoted. But all these 
external means will be useless unless God’s Spirit 
gives them life. Brethren, do not forget us, espe- 
cially during this summer. 

Your affectionate Son 


May 29, 1844, Tipton, Cedar County, lowa 
Henry B. Alden, Esq., Randolph, Mass. 

My dear Uncle and Aunt: I suppose you will be 
gratified to hear occasionally from the other side of 
the “father of waters.” I have, too, recently re- 
turned from a tour in which I saw some scenes in 
nature which I know you would have been delighted 
to have witnessed, and which you will take a pleas- 
ure in having described. 

Within a few weeks past I have made two trips 
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on horseback over the territory. The first was to 
the South. In fact I crossed the Missouri line. I 
did not, however, visit the New Purchase. The sec- 
ond trip was to the North as far as Dubuque. 

I do not know whether I gave Mary any account 
of the remains of ancient fortifications which I saw 
at Black Hawk at the mouth of the Iowa river. 
They cover an area of about 12 acres on most beauti- 
ful prairie, as rich as any I have ever seen. The 
fort is situated upon the bluff of the Mississippi about 
3 miles from the river with a low bottom, covered 
with timber between. I walked about on the walls 
which were, before the prairie was ploughed up, 
about 6 ft. above the surface. Underneath them is 
a rock foundation over which the plough has scraped. 
They are constructed as we might suppose civilized 
men to have constructed them. There was a well 
inside of the fort and three gateways, leading to 
springs of water. There are 6 mounds in which 
there have been many buried—something more than 
single graves. Inside of the fort on the very edge 
of the bluff are 7 or 8 mounds, either natural and 
used as burying places or artificial, I hardly know 
which. I picked up in the fort pieces of crockery, 
rims of crocks, scolloped, & bones, flints appearing 
like gun flints; arrowheads are also found. Whether 
this fortification was the work of the French, 100 or 
150 years ago, or of a former race of Indians, it is 
left to conjecture to tell. The present race of In- 
dians can throw no light upon the subject. 

About 2 miles from this place stood a short time 
ago Black Hawk’s “wickiup,” as the Misquakies, or 
Sacs & Foxes, call their lodges. 


The county seat of Louisa Co. is named Wapello 
from a chief of that name and is most beautifully 
located on the Iowa on an extensive bottom, though 
of course the beauty of these river towns has its 
offset in the sickness that always prevails more or 
less in the summer and fall. 
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In my tour North I went into the “diggings.” 
“Booth’s diggings” about 2 miles back from Du- 
buque were those I visited. Here is the cave of 
which such an extravagant account was given in the 
Eastern papers, as I have understood. We were let 
down on a rope about 30 ft. 


Here we came to the cave which is about 1000 
feet long. There is a very low passage after you 
have gone about two-thirds of the distance through, 
through which we crawled on our hands and knees 
and one fat man became wedged in and was obliged 
to get out of those diggings the best way he could. 
The farthest part of the cave—toward the East is 
the finest—about 20 or 30 ft. in height and the space 
is not so much broken off, though still it is small. 
Below the cave “shafts” are sunk, and “leads” are 
followed out in long passages. I went down about 
90 ft. The owner, Mr. Booth, takes out $1600 of lead 
every 3 weeks and will realize at least $70,000. There 
seems to be no end to the mineral there at present. 
But his case is one out of a thousand. More ruin 
their fortunes than make them in the business. 


The greatest curiosity yet remains. This is “Burt’s 
Cave.” Cave Creek, a very small tributary of the 
S. fork of the Makoqueta runs through it. I preached 
at Makoqueta, & on Monday went up into the forks 
6 miles to the house—a log house as neat as wax— 
of a good lady. Mr. Holbrook & his lady & Mr. Sal- 
ter came up in a short time & here we passed the 
night. The next morning Mrs. Holbrook rode her 
husband’s horse on a side saddle, one of the young 
ladies of the house rode my horse on my saddle & 
the other Mr. Salter’s on his saddle, & the way they 
can ride gracefully here on men’s saddles is a cau- 
tion to Eastern girls. My saddle, however, has a 
horn, so that it is more like a woman’s saddle than 
your Yankee “fixings” in general. The rest of us 
proceeded afoot, the young man taking his rifle with 
him for we saw panthers’ tracks before we got back. 
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We went 4 or 5 miles from the house and found all 
that was to be seen down in a ravine. 


There is a natural bridge 35 to 40 ft. in height, 
and 100 ft. each way. A most magnificent arch, the 
cave very low, 600 ft., then an opening up and then 
extending on 100 or 200 more ft.—a most wild ra- 
vine—mouths of other caves which we did not ex- 
plore as we had blown out our candles, in one of 
which we saw tracks, fresh, of a panther or wild cat. 
2 panthers were killed in the neighborhood last win- 
ter. The sight was most magnificent and if you ever 
come to Tipton I will pilot you up there, as I pre- 
sume there is no finer natural curiosity in the Ter- 
ritory than this. 


I hope, however, I shall not lead you as I did my- 
self last Saturday. I had a 12 mile prairie to cross 
& could save 4 by going straight—it was cloudy & 
instead of going straight I went in a circle, passed 
the house I had left without knowing it & discovered 
my mistake when I arrived at the next. This is the 
first time I have been fairly lost in the day time— 
though of course I have sometimes gone out of my 
course. 

But my paper is used—I cannot tell you of the 
live gopher I saw the other day, the large black wolf 
I saw the last winter trapped & shot, the prairie 
wolves I have often seen, the deer & smaller ani- 
mals of various description. Neither can I do jus- 
tice to the prairie at this season of the year—the 
beautiful flowers. 


Navigating these prairies is very much like being 
on the water. In this part of the Territory the prai- 
ries are more rolling—farther north still more so— 
the mineral region is “broken” and rocks—limestone. 


May 31. We have had a great deal of wet weather 


lately & severe frost last week. . . . Please give my 
love to all at home & believe me 


Your affectionate Nephew. 
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June 7, 1844, Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa 

My dear parents, brothers and sisters, and all my 
friends: This is the day for mammoth sheets of all 
kinds. As it is so common to do up things on a 
great scale, and as I am now a citizen of the “great 
West,” with its “amazing capabilities,’ you will not 
be surprised to receive from me a great letter. I 
begin in good season, so as to get through in season 
to send this sheet sometime before the end of the 
month. 

We had a great tornado here day before yester- 
day. I was writing a letter to the Society of Inquiry 
in Andover, when it became so dark, a_ thunder 
storm having arisen, that I was obliged to suspend 
writing. This was about 5 or 5 & % o’clock in the 
afternoon. The storm passed away, but in about an 
hour a young man came riding into town post haste 
for the doctor. He informed us that one man had 
had his house blown down in a whirlwind and that 
the family were terribly injured. Yesterday morn- 
ing I mounted my horse and in company with Mr. 
Fleming, with whom I board, and a number of oth- 
ers went down to the scene of desolation. And ruin 
and desolation there was enough certainly. 

The course of the tornado was from West to East, 
and the track was about a quarter of a mile in width. 
The clouds gathered on the prairie the other side of 
Cedar. The tornado passed about 3 to 4 miles south 
of us over the Bloomington road and the fury of the 
whirlwind was spent after passing a mile or two 
across the Bloomington road. I think the map I 
sent Mary will give you an idea of things. The whole 
course must have been 8 or 10 miles. The oak trees 
were snapped off 12 or 15 feet from the ground. 
I saw hickory trees 2 or 3 feet through twisted about 
like a withe. 8 houses were blown down, in some 
cases not even the lowest logs were left. 


One family escaped by going down the cellar and 
drawing the puncheons over them. I suppose you 
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do not know what a puncheon floor is—it is made of 
split logs. The house which I visited and where I 
worked all the forenoon laying up rails to keep the 
crop was inhabited by a man, his wife & two chil- 
dren. They were all blown out of the house. The 
woman found the man, lying senseless. She threw 
water in his face and recovered him. She is, how- 
ever, terribly bruised and injured worse than he is. 
One child had its leg broken. Some others were 
injured, not dangerously as I have heard. This 
house was blown entirely down to the -lowest tim- 
ber in all directions. 


I saw a large timber that had been carried a num- 
ber of rods and stuck down into the mud a number 
of feet. The grounds appeared as if a deluge had 
swept over them. Nine cattle on the prairie were 
blown along, one ox about three-fourths of a mile, 
rolled over and over till they were killed. A hog 
was blown quite a distance and killed. I saw a dog 
lying covered with mud, stiff, with its leg broken I 
suppose. I saw chickens with their feathers stripped 
off, and their heads knocked off too. Wagons were 
taken up and blown away—nothing was found of one 
but the hubs of the wheels and the iron tires. One 
tire was found which had been blown probably a 
number of miles. 


There was perfect darkness in the tornado, which 
probably was not more than a minute or two in pass- 
ing over a place. Those a mile or two off saw the 
dark cloud passing. I believe some saw the trees 
whirling, but in the whole region was a violent thun- 
der storm. 


Crossed also at Camanche—blew away Prophets- 
town on Rock River & killed 6 there & wounded 
a number also. 


June 8th: I last evening received a Puritan which 
was published two weeks ago yesterday and was 
mailed at Randolph a week ago last Monday. This 
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seems to be the next thing to being at home—only 
114% days coming. 

Father once asked who is Dr. Woods, & I can tell 
you. He is a native of Virginia, and was formerly 
a physician in Indiana and a minister afterward. 
His wife is from Tennessee. He has been in Iowa 
City about two years, I believe. He orginally or- 
ganized partially the church at Big Grove. He has 
a fine church of about 25 members. He now has 
charge of the church at Big Grove. As I have as 
much as I can attend to in this county & besides 
Solon is naturally connected with Iowa City and out 
of the way from Tipton, I do not go out of Cedar Co. 
now. He has a large family. The oldest girl is 16, 
the next 14, and so down like all western families, 
some 8 or 10. He mentioned to me that he wished 
I would suggest to some of the Eastern people that 
a box of clothing would be very acceptable to his 
family. If either of the Associations of Ladies in 
Randolph or vicinity, or a number combined feel any 
disposition to send out such clothing as would be 
suitable to the family, they will be doing an act of 
kindness to Dr. Woods, and will assist in building 
up the truth in the Capital of this Territory. 

The church is poor; they have collected funds in 
the East and I hope will have a building by and by. 
In the meantime Br. Woods has built a house in 
which meetings are now held, which he will by and 
by occupy as a dwelling & Br. Fiske from Black 
Hawk, now gone east, will occupy the present dwell- 
ing of Dr. Woods & preach in the vicinity and teach 
probably. 

We hear of still more damage done by the hurri- 
cane and tornado. One woman 12 miles perhaps 
south was killed. I have heard of two towns that 
were blown away and of buildings struck by light- 
ning. 

June 18: Day before yesterday Mr. Fleming was 
intending to go down to Bloomington with a two 
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horse wagon. I jumped in and went with him, 
passed the night there & returned yesterday... . 
We hear of more damage from the tornado—it 
crossed the river between Davenport & Bloomington, 
passed into Illinois & report says killed 10 or 12 
people in Knox Co. It did injury on Rock River. 


We have had a remarkable rainy & wet season 
thus far. This is inconvenient for me in one respect. 
The roof on my room is leaking & I am obliged to 
stay in the other room rainy days & sleep in the 
other part of the house rainy nights. If it were not 
for this, I should have a very pleasant little room— 
though there is no plastering overhead & the outside 
of the old house is one side of this addition. 

I preached last Sabbath upon the observance of 
the Sabbath right straight at the people. The jail 
is a two story building. The lower part consists of 
two dungeons with an entry between, three thick- 
nesses of logs composing the walls. The upper part 
has a log floor, but the sides are built like other 
houses. The room is used as a carpenter’s shop, 
though it was fixed up to hold courts in & I occupy 
the judge’s bench. We have to clear out the shav- 
ings Saturday afternoon. The man who works there 
boards here & is an atheist, though he attends meet- 
ing & never says anything about religion. The 
people sit on timbers and boards laid along for 
seats. As long as I have such a good place to preach 
in, I am very well contented at present. 

Mrs. Church’s house is a double log cabin—two 
rooms in it. I stood in the doorway last Sabbath & 
preached there at % past 3. Next Sunday I shall 
preach here at 11 & at Clines’ Schoolhouse at 4. For 
2 or 3 Sabbaths we paid for a house—private house 
here 50 cts. a Sabbath. This is the only case in my 
experience. I am under no such necessity now, as 
I can preach in the jail this summer & I hope the 
court house will be finished by & by—a two story 
frame building about the size of our own house. 
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Answers to questions: The S. S. Libraries for me 
came to Burlington, from thence were forwarded to 
Bloomington 3 weeks ago. The gentlemen in Bur- 
lington & Mr. Robbins in Bloomington will be on the 
lookout & I hope yet to receive them as they are 
probably aboard the boat, undelivered. I have post- 
poned commencing my S. School in order to com- 
mence with a Library. 

I have no doubt I can use the Andover books to 
great advantage. I do not definitely know as to the 
distribution of Bibles here, but in Muscatine Co. a 
number of families were found without a Bible. 


I had some tracts with me in my box & have just 
received 5000 pp. more. I use the Methodist hymn 
book—a miserable thing—because the people have no 
other and are generally Methodists. I sing Old Puri- 
tan tunes just as much as the people can. By and 
by I hope we may have better hymn books & some- 
thing besides patent note music. 

. . By the way, Mr. Lyman Hott is soon going 
to the East, a merchant in Iowa City. He lives in 
North Reading. If Dr. Woods’ box could be got 
ready this summer, Mr. Hott might ship it with his 
goods. 

I receive the papers regularly. My prospects as 
to pecuniary matters are very well as far as this 
year is concerned, even if a third of my salary 
shouldn’t come. I receive quarterly a draft of $100. 
I take no paper in the Territory. I thought I would 
send you as many specimens as I could & then if 
you wish to subscribe for one, you will know what 
one to take. 

I have seen no log church built after the plan pro- 
posed & had a hundred times rather see a frame or 
brick one, especially as in this country they would 
cost no more & where there are people who will put 
up a church at all, they will put up a frame. I have 
eaten, slept, preached, attended funerals & married 
folks in log houses & have not the objection to them 
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I had before I knew a little something about them, 
but still the plan of building a log church I do not 
conceive to be particularly brilliant. In a _ heavily 
timbered country in the back country & not in towns 
it may do. I hold no prayer meetings, class meet- 
ings & the time has not yet come. When there are 
enough of our people to hold such a meeting without 
a minister—there a minister must preach every 
Sabbath unless on some extraordinary occasion, or 
in answer to some very urgent call. 


The Northern Association met at DeWitt, Clinton 
Co. May 23. President Holbrook of Dubuque, Salter 
of Makoqueta, Emerson of DeWitt & myself then 
joined the Association. Absent Turner of Cascade, 
Hitchcock of Davenport, Robbins of Bloomington. 
The church at Makoqueta is Presbyterian & is under 
the care of the Association. It is an Association of 
ministers & churches. The Congregationalists here 
at first were of the Connecticut stamp. Our Associ- 
ation is a division from the “Denmark” one, which 
now extends only to the Iowa. Our constitution is 
to be remodeled. Perhaps the Congregational & 
Presbyterian bodies will unite as in Wisconsin. 
Some measures were taken last fall towards such 
a result. Perhaps it will be the best course. 


We are obliged to use common plates & tumblers 
for communion service. I wish we had some suit- 
able furniture here at Tipton. It must not be on an 
extensive scale, nor costly. 


Physicians in Tipton—Dr. Whitlock, formerly a 
Mormon preacher in Missouri. A Yankee—once 
smart man, unprincipled, bad, makes Temperance 
speeches, hasn’t firmness enough to restrain himself 
from drinking. Some education probably—has_ re- 
sided here 2 or 3 years—40 or 45. 

Dr. Hall, hoosier—35—came in this spring. Good 
citizen—hardly know whether he is a good doctor 
or not. 

Rochester—Dr. Grubbs, died last fall, dissipated 
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man but an educated physician I suspect. Dr. Ricke 
—quack & ignoramus. Dr. Meredith appears like 
an intelligent physician—just came this spring—all 
young men. 

Tipton will never be a great business place, but 
it’s situation would be just the thing for an academy. 
I wish the right man would come here and start one. 
Mr. Wetherell’s experience would give him a great 
advantage—still like the founding of a church it 
must be a prospective work. We want a minister 
at Charleston on the Mississippi—Black Hawk—Ben- 
ton post on the Des Moines. Br. Hill & wife have 
arrived destined for Turkey River. That is right— 
I hope another single Home Missionary will never 
come out—or at least it will not be supposed to be 
the wisest course in ordinary cases. The Eastern 
people made a mistake in their calculations last fall 
as some from Iowa will tell them this summer when 
they return. We are all doing well but some are 
doing better. 

June 14—Friday: Today has been a rainy day, and 
I have been sitting in this room all day. I am writ- 
ing upon the dinner table—at my right hand stands 
an open cupboard with plates, cups & saucers upon 
shelves—just by me is the young lady who does the 
cooking, who goes to school when it is not rainy, and 
behind me is the cradle with the baby in it, and its 
mother sitting in the rocking chair; who, by the way, 
is one of the kindest, best hearted, excellent, Chris- 
tian women in this part of the country. We have 
some good people here as well as in New England. 
Front of me is the common room, Post Office, etc. 
Behind me are two bed rooms & off in one corner 
is the cooking room. We cannot yet do without fires. 


I have intended to write once a month, & as long 
as I wrote to Uncle Henry just at the close of this 
last month, I thought I would not send this until 
toward the close of the month. But my sheet is full 
and after the next mail comes in, I believe I will 
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send this home and calculate to write about the be- 
ginning of the month. 


June 21—Last week’s mail did not come till today. 
So much rain & the streams are high. 
Your affectionate Son, 


June 21 

My dear mother: Your letter written June Ist has 
just arrived. I must say that when I read over to 
Mrs. Fleming about the pies and cakes, the priva- 
tions and hardships, etc., we were so wicked as to 
laugh. Do not give yourself any uneasiness about 
the roof of my room as there is a first rate carpenter 
who boards here equal to Mr. Moulton—besides 
Fleming was originally a carpenter & I know of 3 
more regular ones in town who would hear me any 
rainy night if I should go out of doors and “holler” 
to them. No, my health is good and this kind of 
trouble is a very small matter. 


If I was only a better Christian, I should be doing 
very well. If I had a home of my own, it would 
be much better for me than to live as I do now. I 
am by no means certain that I must go East, of 
course, before I can have a home. I love my home 
but still you must keep in mind that I have not lived 
at home since I was 16, & excepting Edward and 
Mary the rest of the family have been in the same 
place all the time. 


P.S. The musical instrument would be most ac- 
ceptable. I did have a “fiddle” which I played 2 or 
3 months ago, but I am in such circumstances now 
that it would be altogether too undignified still to 
scrape on it. I “cut up extra” enough without tak- 
ing any pains to appear unclerical. 


Ann: There is a little wild cat at the next house 
which the people are raising for a pet. Perhaps you 
would like him instead of the little dog. I have tak- 
en up the wild cat and played with him. 
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But again good-bye & love to all—wet weather still 
continues—uncommonly wet. 


Tipton, July 22, 1844 

My dear Father: Since I wrote home last I have 
received one letter, and that was yours of the Ist 
inst. . . . The mails have been somewhat irregular 
for a few weeks past and the Puritan has arrived 
a number of times quite yellow from having been 
soaked in the creeks. The mails are carried on 
horseback and the streams the last 2 months have 
been very high. There is a great deal of distress 
on the Missouri and Mississippi bottoms on account 
of the high water. There has not been so much rain 
for 2 or 3 weeks past, still we have showers every 
2 or 3 days. 

Last Tuesday Mr. Clark accompanied by Mr. Rob- 
bins came out to Tipton from Bloomington. They 
stayed over night and returned the next day. I ac- 
companied them a few miles and showed them the 
tornado track. They found me not dressed up to 
receive company, but rather Westernized, I  pre- 
sume, they thought. Mr. Clark did not receive any 
letters to bring out for me. They were very much 
pleased with the appearance of Tipton & of Cedar 
County. Mr. Clark had quite an opportunity to see 
my diocese whilst here. It is a very pleasant thing 
to see Eastern friends. I was gratified to see the 
Secy. of the Mass. Branch of the H.M. So. but after 
his horse’s head was turned one way and mine the 
other, in a few moments I was the same Western 
man as ever, plodding my lone way along the same 
old paths and roads, prairies and groves. 

July 23 Yesterday afternoon after writing the above, 
I and one of my fellow boarders went out into 
the timber and picked a water pail full of black- 
berries. Today I have read a Psalm in Hebrew, 
and have been trying to get prepared for next Sab- 
bath a little. I have written out a very few ser- 
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mons, & have the skeletons of all that I have prea- 
ched with a little meat on some. I never preach 
with notes except down at Bloomington or some 
large place. A week ago last Sabbath I preach- 
ed all day in the open air under a grove of trees. 

Next week I shall make out my 3rd quarterly re- 
port. The next after that will be my last under 
my present commission. There are a few members 
in my church who will do next year what they can 
for me of course in produce. My deacon is rais- 
ing his first crop in Iowa. Now there are two or 
3 courses before me. The true plan is for the Soci- 
ety to own a parsonage. That would be impracti- 
cable at present. I then might build a house and 
have an acre or two of land somewhere about 
town. The people might furnish wheat, oats, etc. & 
the H.M.S. the cash necessary to fill up the balance 
of the salary. 


If there should be a deficiency here, I might 
teach. There should be the germ of an Academy 
wherever there is a Home Missionary. 


I might enter 80 acres of land and rent the farm 
and work some, and have enough to live on. After 
a man has a place and a start here, he can live, that 
is have enough to eat & drink. This plan would not 
be the one to draw out the benevolence of the peo- 
ple. All local Methodist preachers support them- 
selves, however, & many other preachers. It would 
seem too much too like giving up the ministry, 
which I do not wish to do, though I do not seem de- 
signed for a student. When a man does not sit 
down 5 minutes over a book without getting asleep, 
it seems rather a hard case to make a book worm 
of him. At the end of this year I shall have $200 in 
my pocket if the H.M.So. does not fail. $400 to $600 
will place a man in a comfortable home here. You 
see I am looking ahead and wish to know what is 
best to do. I am tired of living in a tavern where 
everybody is just as much at home as you are. My 
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disposition is not of the right kind for it. I am 
pursuing my work successfully as could be expec- 
ted to all human appearances. I hope to do more 
after the busy time of harvest is over. The sickly 
season is coming on too and it would not be best to 
be travelling about everywhere if there was _ no- 
thing to gain by it. My health is very good. I 
am used to horseback riding and can ride about as 
well as anybody does. It does not affect me as it 
used to. My work now is a regular business & is 
not so much of a novelty as formerly. I can usual- 
ly return to Tipton after preaching as I am in the 
centre of the county. 

I thus have answered your inquiries and inform- 
ed you of my situation & am endeavoring to learn 
what is best as to the future. I am getting Wester- 
nized probably & perhaps appear a year older 
than when I came out, though perhaps not. We 
all of us grow old pretty fast here. 

July 24 Br. E. Adams passed last night with me 
on his way North. There is too much Old School- 
ism South to suit him & he thinks the Northern 
part of Iowa the field for our people. Br. Hutchin- 
son & H. Adams are now in the East or on their 
way there. 

July 27th I received the Puritan yesterday and to- 
day the mail goes out & send my love to all. 

Your, aff, Son: 
Tipton, Sept. 30th, 1844 

My dear parents: It is now nearly two months 
since I have received a letter from home. The mail 
did not come the last week . .. Since I last wrote 
I have received $50.00 worth of books from the Am. 
S.S. Union. $25.00 were contributed by Mr. Hank's 
Society in Lowell and the remainder was from Lon- 
don in England. Last but not least in importance 
came the package which I have been so _ long 
expecting. In this were the books which you sent 
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from Randolph and the three dozen Testaments 
from South Bridgewater. They had been for- 
warded from Burlington but carried up & down till 
they were stored away somewhere and then again 
shipped & directed to Bloomington. I am now well 
supplied for one or two years. A few books I use 
here and a small library I have taken over to Solon. 
Next Spring I hope to fit out other schools with 
libraries. . 

The agent for the Am. Bible So. was here a few 
weeks since. We have reorganized the County Aux- 
iliary of which I am Secretary and have some- 
thing to do in distributing Bibles. Within two 
weeks I have attended three funerals of infants. I 
have also married one couple. This is the second 
time I have been calied on upon an occasion of the 
kind. Last Thursday I attended a pleasant wed- 
ding party after the old Virginia fashion and to- 
day at the next house I have attended the funeral 
of an infant, which its parents had with them at 
the wedding last week. The day after the wed- 
ding the groom had an entertainment at his house. 
I mention some of these things for the benefit of 
anybody who may suppose that the people of Iowa 
are savages. 

Since I last wrote I have received six individuals 
to the church, two of them by profession, all heads 
of families. We now number 10 and there are sev- 
eral more who will soon join I hope. It is by no 
means sO easy as one might at first suppose to 
gather up old professors and form them into a 
church, especially when they live miles away from 
each other. I have had but one communion season 
and cannot do up things exactly as Congregational 
churches can in an old country. Still I endeavor to 
be as regular in my operations as possible and have 
my principles understood. 

There is not one of my present members direct- 
ly from a Congregational church, though two have 
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been so connected at some former period. A _ con- 
gregational family from Pennsylvania, not New 
England, has moved in who are not yet connected 
with us. So true it is that it is possible to esta- 
blish Congregationalism in the West. I am _ sure 
we labor under some peculiar disadvantages here, 
but I hope we shall yet have a good Congregational 
church. I believe the present members are worthy 
and without occasion for reproach. 

I had intended to start today for the General 
Association in Brighton. But I had a funeral to at- 
tend this morning, my horse’s back is sore, I have a 
slight touch of a cold and it looks like rain tomorrow— 
it is three days’ ride. I rode to Marion to attend a Pres- 
bytery there for nothing—still I may go if someone from 
above comes down this evening. 

There has recently been an offer made to Mr. 
Woods of land in & about Columbus City for a 
college. The proposal was at first for an exchange 
of land in that place for Mr. Woods’ place in Iowa 
City. Some money has been raised in the neighbor- 
hood for the College. The matter will be brought 
up at the Assn. We may perhaps have an Institu- 
tion after all. 

I hardly know what I shall do for a meeting 
house this winter, but hope to have some sort of a 
place to preach in. 

Oct. 1 The mail has arrived and brought nothing 
for me or anybody else. . . .by next Friday I 
shall probably hear from home. . . .I have not gone 
to the Gen. Assn., perhaps I did right & perhaps 
not. At any rate it is too late to start now. I 
shall have to go up to Cascade in 2 or 3 weeks to 
the Northern Assn. But I must close—my love to all. 

Your aff. Son. 


Tipton, Nov. 2, 1844 


Ebenezer Alden, M.D., Randolph, Mass. 
Dear Sir: I am now where I wish you could be 
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for one hour—in your son’s study sitting at his table. 
I arrived here on Tuesday night—took him in my buggy 
& took a trip around a part of his diocese—up to Linn 
on the West—in the whole a circuit of about 80 miles. 

The weather has been very pleasant, the traveling 
good, and I think you would have enjoyed the first view 
of our new work, especially with such company. 


The land in Cedar county is very good, but the 
central & northern portions of it are almost desti- 
tute of timber. The southern part is well supplied 
from the Cedar & its branches. Tipton is beauti- 
fully situated on what may be either the division 
between the Wapsipinicon & Cedar, commanding an 
extensive prospect on all sides. Here is a desir- 
able spot for immigrants—& a few of the right 
stamp from New England would strengthen the 
hands of your son much. There are many good lo- 
cations for farms at good prices that can be ob- 
tained near towns & think that might be had at a 
small advance. The place is decidedly healthy— 
soil good for wheat & corn—convenient to water 
power & market. Many of our friends at the East 
might benefit their condition by coming here & 
be of lasting aid to the cause of Christ. Perhaps 
you can direct some here. A shoemaker is need- 
ed in town. You have of them & to spare. 


Your son is well & happy. He seems perfectly conse- 
crated & devoted to his work. Would be unwilling 
to exchange places with those who are _ laboring 
in the favor of land of New England. So far as I 
can learn, he gives universal satisfaction to the 
people. And I think is laying the foundation of 
many generations to come. I expect to stay with 
him over the Sabbath—meeting tonight & tomorrow, 
can tell you better how things appear after the Sab- 
bath. I should be very happy to hear from you & 
to be more purposefully informed about those li- 
braries. A letter from your daughter says some 
are on their way to Bloomington. 
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Was the appropriation on which you spoke at An- 
dover made and was the one from the Society in 
Boston made of which Deacon Scudder is one of the 
Trustees? Should you be in Boston wish to be re- 
membered to him. I am just about completing a 
tour among the churches. At its close I shall have 
traveled 750 miles with my horse & buggy since 
the middle of September. By the way, your great 
coat has visited most of the counties in the Terri- 
tory and perhaps might be instrumental of introduc- 
ing its former owner to the attention of the people 
if he should favor us with a visit. Please accept 
my gratitude for your friendship. 


Yours in affection, Asa Turner, Jr. 


Tipton, Nov. 4, 1844 

My dear Mother: Since my last letter home I have 
received one letter from you and Mary together, one 
from Father, both of them on Oct. 7 & one last week 
from Mary. For the last two weeks I have been on 
the constant move. I went 10 miles south on Saturday, 
preached on the Sabbath & returned home. On Mon- 
day two weeks ago today I started for Cascade with 
Br. Robbins to attend the Northern Association of 
which I was the Moderator & licensed a young Welsh- 
man to preach. We had a very pleasant meeting. 
Br. Robbins stayed in Cedar County & preached on 
our return whilst I proceeded to Bloomingon to fill 
Br. Robbins’ appointments. 

I stayed till Tuesday noon, got me a fur cap, a 
pair of buffalo skin shoes & had my teeth fixed to 
last through the winter. I met Br. Asa Turner Tues- 
day night at Tipton & Wednesday morning started 
North again. We found materials to organize a 
church of which one of the members will be a Mrs. 
Booth who used to be aquainted with Dr. Storrs in 
Long Meadow when he was a young man. We re- 
turned Friday night. 

Br. Turner preached once Saturday evening & 
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three times yesterday. We admitted 6 individuals 
to the church yesterday, one by profession so that 
our membership is now 16. 3 of these are new pro- 
fessors & partook, of the sacrament yesterday for 
the first time. We had a large congregation yester- 
day but there was a good deal of confusion on ac- 
count of the number of small children present & in 
the evening someone set the prairie on fire close by 
so that we were disturbed by it. The prairie is on 
fire now right out a half a mile before my window. 


Br. Turner did not enjoy the day much & was a 
good deal disconcerted in preaching so that we did 
not see so great results as we had hoped for & as 
he saw up at Br. Salter’s place a week before. Still 
I think good was done and I hope we shall see much 
more before winter is out. This morning he left me 
for home by way of Iowa City. 


I must now make out my last Quarterly Report & 
the church must raise what they can for me, I hope 
$50 in wheat, etc., & write on for a new commission. 
We begin now to feel a little like a church. I do 
not know when we shall begin to build a meeting 
house, not before we are able to ourselves. One of 
your school houses would make a very respectable 
meeting house for us. I do not have much confidence 
in a minister’s going East to obtain funds. It is 
doubtful whether he will get them and if he does, 
the people are either dissatisfied as to the mode of 
his using them or the cause is injured by his absence 
more than the funds are worth. If a Western min- 
ister goes East, he ought to go as quick as he can, 
the shorter he stays the better, & come back at the 
rate of 40 miles an hour. But when old gentlemen 
& ladies who have children in the West come out 
to see them or any Eastern people come out to visit 
their friends, they need not be in so much of a hurry. 

But to be more personal, I should enjoy the jour- 
ney East & back very much, & I should enjoy a stay 
of a number of months at home still more, provided 
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I was doing enough to feel that I was not throwing 
away time. And I presume after I had preached my 
6 sermons that I have written out in full this sum- 
mer, Dr. Hitchcock would set me a writing more or 
could if I was very desirous of it. Then again if 
my visit East should unsettle me here, would it not 
have been better to have been shorter? There seems 
to be objections to a long visit & what could I do, 
or what use would it be to be gone from Tipton 
only 3 months? 

You ought, too, to ask yourself sometimes some 
such questions as these perhaps. Which has the 
Lord treated with the most kindness, me or Mrs. 
Bancroft? Is it harder to have a son, collecting to- 
gether church members’ forming’ churches, the 
means of converting sinners we trust, although I do 
not see him from day to day, or to have him cut off, 
possessed of piety & of those natural talents & those 
acquirements which would have made him no ordin- 
ary minister had he lived? 

Is it better to have a son with such endowments 
& qualifications for usefulness as Henry Bancroft 
dying at home, or to have a son useful & happy on 
the other side of the Mississippi? It is best for the 
Lord to order our steps & not for us to be unneces- 
sarily solicitous as it regards ourselves or our 
friends. 

Your aff. Son, 

Mr. Turner complains of my ink & of my steel 
pen. I presume you will be able to read this letter. 
Your two old coats went round in the buggy together. 

My box from Chicago has not yet arrived. I have 
written to Dr. Woods. Wish you could start out some 
emigrants of the right kind. I do not think however 
that our town & church in Randolph furnish the best 
field for such an undertaking. 


Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa, Dec. 24th, 1844 
My dear sister Sarah: ... On Dec. 11th I received 
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the joint letter of you and Mother. Your other last 
spring I received, but the long letter in the box has 
not yet arrived. Perhaps I may hear something re- 
specting it before I conclude and perhaps I may lose 
the box. It would not be very strange, nor any 
greater disappointment than a great many other 
people meet with every day. Still it would be very 
pleasant to get it. But I have ceased to look after 
it. If it comes, I shall be very glad and if it does 
not, I am just as much thankful to my friends & to 
the Ladies’ Society and shall try to get along with- 
OULU ies on 

Dec. 27: I suppose you look upon this Western 
country with great interest and have many romantic 
notions about it. I have given so many and parti- 
cular descriptions of the natural appearance of 
things here and of the manners of the people and 
of my own situation that I think your ideas ought 
to be tolerably correct. There are many things that 
would appear strange to you that do not to me be- 
cause I have become accustomed to them. . 


If you could get a glimpse of me riding through 
the streets of Randolph as I appear here, I have no 
doubt that you would run to the window very quick. 
My Indian pony which I now ride would be an object 
of great curiosity. And then the horn to the saddle, 
my leggins, the saddle cloth & all would indicate a 
visitor from some other region. I can dress up and 
appear pretty well. I generally try to look respect- 
able. But for a man that takes care of his own 
horse, that rides through mud puddles of such kind 
of mud as you know nothing about, to brush his 
boots, etc. etc, is rather discouraging. How many 
times have I started for an appointment with the 
Day & Martin shining and driven head foremost in- 
to a “slue” and spattered me all over before I have 
gone half way. Mrs. Robbins was laughing at the 
tattered appearance of my outside coat the last time 
I was down in Bloomington. I told her I would fix 
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up the next time I came down so as to astonish them 
for I had good abundance of materials to do it with 
when I was at home. By the way, the old coat is 
mended now. 

In the towns there is a great deal of extravagance 
in dress, just as there is in their suppers when they 
have a party. You can see all kinds of dress in 
Cedar county even. The Scotch plaid thrown over 
the shoulders, Eastern ladies dressed well enough 
not to attract attention in any congregation and 
hoosier bonnets of all descriptions. There are all 
kinds of people with a great many different kinds of 
ways. There is a great deal more familiarity here 
than in the East. People don’t take off their hats so 
much when they go into a house and do not always 
put the Mr. before a man’s name. 

Mr. Culkins wrote to me last night that he did not 
get my box from Chicago with his goods as it was not 
directed to him. He offered to send for it for me 
if it is there and perhaps I may get the box by and 
by if it is in Chicago, which I know nothing about. 

. . . | suppose you have enjoyed a pleasant Thanks- 
giving. Christmas too has passed which is much 
more observed here than in New England. Before 
this leaves Tipton the season for wishing you a 
“Happy New Year” will have passed too. This wish 
I send to you and all at home most heartily... . 

Your aff. Brother, 


Judge Gardner Honored 


Iowa attorneys joined in a meeting held October 5, 
1956, Fall Legal Institute of the University of Iowa at 
Iowa City, to pay tribute to Federal Judge Archibald 
K. Gardner of the appellate court, oldest in service in 
the United States. Judge Gardner is 88 years of age 
and a native of Newton, Iowa. He is a chief judge 
of the United States court of appeals in the Eighth 
circuit with headquarters at St. Louis, Missouri, hav- 
ing enjoyed a long honored service in that capacity. 


Lincoln’s Appointment of United States 
Justice Samuel F. Miller 


By Davm M. Stiver* 


Abraham Lincoln was to be privileged to appoint five 
men to the United States Supreme Court, and a Lin- 
coln appointee was to linger on the bench until 1897. 
Consequently, Lincoln’s direct influence upon the court 
may be said to have endured until that time. ..- - 

Two main factors controlled the administration’s ap- 
pointments to the court. Lincoln’s demand that the se- 
lectees have sound views toward the great political 
issues of the Civil war, and the political forces that 
guided his selections. 

Lincoln did not regard legal training and judicial ex- 
perience as primary requirements. This was in har- 
mony with his policy of refusing to grant the court the 
right to provide the final answer on questions that were 
of political nature. He believed that many men rather 
than few could meet the requirements for membership 
on the bench. 


An analysis of the previous experience of Lincoln’s 
appointees reveals how little their past activity guided 
him ... president Lincoln demanded sound views on 
the war rather than extensive service in the state 
courts or the lower Federal courts. Lincoln sought 
men who were trustworthy thinkers on problems of the 
war and men who were prominent in the profession of 
the law. But he sought men whose selection would be 
good politics, as well. And he had to select men who 

* Silver, David M., “Lincoln’s Supreme Court,” Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Vol. 88, Chap. IV and V. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1956. A thoughtful dissertation of exceptional historical value, 
from which permission has been granted the ANNALS to publish excerpts 
from the copyrighted text relating to President Lincoln’s consideration 
and appointment of Samuel F. Miller of Keokuk, Iowa, as a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court through nomination made June 16, 


1862, and confirmed the day it was received by the senate. Numbered 
footnotes refer only to excerpts used herein. 
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were geographically available, the circuit system mak- 
ing this demand upon him. It was customary to ap- 
point a man resident in the vacant circuit. This cus- 
tom, of course, was not observed in selection of a chief 
justice. . 


Appointments to the Supreme Court were among 
those tasks of President Lincoln that did not demand 
immediate attention. Since the Supreme Court was not 
in session from March 14, 1861, to December 2, 1861, 
there was no necessity for presidential action until the 
later date. But upon the reassembling of the Court in 
December it was soon demonstrated to the President 
that he could not long delay naming at least one Jus- 
tice. As the Congress proceeded to discuss circuit re- 
organization, it became quite clear to the President 
that it would be impossible to rely upon early congres- 
sional action. The circuit bill was enmeshed in too 
much political intrigue for that. And soon it became 
almost obligatory for him to take action. 

The urgent situation developed out of the condition 
of the Court itself. In addition to the three vacancies 
there were temporary absences resulting from the ill- 
ness of Chief Justice Taney and Justice Catron. At 
times it was impossible to maintain in attendance five 
justices, the number necessary to constitute a quorum.? 
Lincoln had to make at least one appointment so that 
the Court could maintain the legal number necessary 
to function. Furthermore, he began to realize that 
cases involving the war, particularly the question of 
the legality of the blockade, would soon reach the Court 
so it might be well to start to fill the vacancies.? 


Consequently, President Lincoln nominated Noah 
Haynes Swayne of Ohio on January 21, 1862. The 
choice of an Ohioan to replace Justice McLean of the 
Ohio circuit served to solve the problem of an adequate 
number of justices to maintain a quorum without dis- 


2 New York Tribune, January 28, 1862, p. 5. 


3 Ernest Bates, “The Story of the Supreme Court,” (Indianapolis, 
1936), p. 168. 
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turbing the congressional action being taken in relation 
to the circuit system... . 

When the senate received the nomination of Swayne, 
it moved swiftly, confirming the appointment on Jan- 
uary 24, 1862.1° The new justice arrived in Washing- 
ton on January 25, took the oath of office in open court 
on January 27, and assumed his place on the nation’s 
highest tribunal.1? ... i 

Even though Noah Swayne had been elevated to the 
court, he retained a keen interest in the political in- 
trigue that permeated Washington. Evidence indicates 
that he was interested in the remaining court va- 
eariclesi’*.-25. 


FEDERAL JUDICIAL Crrcurrs CHANGED 


The revamping of the circuit system became a main 
consideration of the Thirty-seventh congress despite its 
preoccupation with problems relative to the war. The 
president had laid the problem before the legislature 
to be dealt with as it saw fit. There was to be lengthy 
delay before congress completed its action, however, 
as the whole process of reorganization became filled 
with political considerations. Every congressman real- 
ized that filling the court’s vacancies depended upon 
the regrouping of the states into new circuits. Conse- 
quently, a congressional battle of great magnitude was 
fought before reorganization was completed. 


For an aspirant to secure one of the vacant seats on 
the supreme court, victory first had to be won in the 
congressional fight over the circuits, and politics was 
given full rein. Ultimately an impatient press strongly 
condemned the intrigue. But so far as political lead- 
ers who were campaigning in behalf of particular can- 
didates were concerned, it was of vital consequence to 
them to see to it that states with equally prominent as- 
pirants were thrown into different circuits rather than 


10 Nomination of Noah H. Swayne, Janu 21 18625 P f 
the Attorneys General. eae eeAe 


11 Minutes of the United States Supreme Court, Janu 27, 1862, 
Clerk’s File, Library of the U.S. Supreme Court. ask 
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into the same one—otherwise the possibility of domin- 
ating over an appointment was seriously threatened. 

The bill to reorganize the circuit system was intro- 
duced into the senate on December 9, 1861, by John 
Sherman of Ohio. Arising out of the recommendations 
of President Lincoln, the bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. The process had begun... . 


The circuit system, as it was then constituted, was 
composed of nine circuits in which the nine members 
of the Supreme Court held circuit court in conjunction 
with federal district judges‘? Ordinarily a Supreme 
Court Justice presided over the circuit in which he was 
a resident. Twenty-five years had elapsed since there 
was an extensive modification of the circuits, and cer- 
tain states, including Texas, Florida, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and the states of the Far West 
had never been assigned to any circuit. In these 
states circuit court was presided over by district judg- 
es who were granted special power for this purpose or 
by a special circuit judge. 

Senator Trumbull explained that although the bill 
under consideration did not propose to bring the states 
of the Far West into a regular circuit system, it was 
the object of the bill “to equalize the judicial circuits 
of the United States.” The committee, further stated 
Trumbull, largely basing its action upon the desire to 
distribute population in the circuits approximately 
equally, modified the bill introduced by Senator Sher- 
man... 

It was in recommendations to condense the Southern 
and border circuits that the plan of the committee re- 
vealed itself. ... 

The committee, in harmony with Republican desires 
to increase the number of Northern circuits, proposed 
to assign the three remaining circuits to the Middle 
West. The proposed middlewestern circuits were: the 

12In the case of Chase MSS. in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania there is a memorandum written by Chase, titled, “Organization 


and Changes of Circuits,” which lists the changes in the circuits from 
1789 to 1866. 
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Seventh, Ohio and Kentucky; the Eighth, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Minnesota; and the Ninth, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa. The combined total 
population, 10,219,388, would compare favorably with 
the population of the other three Northern circuits and 
of the three Southern circuits. Senator Trumbull 
stated that the three vacancies on the Supreme Court 
would be filled from the Middle West and the new Jus- 
tices would be assigned to these circuits. . . 

At this time Senator James W. Grimes of Iowa pro- 
posed several alterations in the bill. Grimes sought a 
Supreme Court appointment for his friend Samuel F. 
Miller, a Republican leader in Iowa, and if lowa were 
in a circuit with Dlinois, Miller would have to compete 
with such Supreme Court apsirants as David Davis 
and Orville H. Browning. Grimes believed that the 
placing of Iowa in a circuit with Illinois would be fatal 
to Miller’s chances and consequently worked diligent- 
ly to bring about some change. 

Tue New Nints Circuit 

He proposed that the Ninth Circuit be composed of 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesota; in addition, he 
suggested other changes, the most important of which 
were that Ohio and Michigan should be placed together 
and that Illinois be grouped with Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin. Grimes admitted that his proposed Ninth Circuit 
would be small in population but it was “rapidly in- 
creasing,” and he explained that the states he grouped 
in it had a simplified legal code in common. Grimes 
shrewdly reassigned Ohio, hoping that this would bring 
him the support of Ohio’s senators. 

The Senate was not impressed with Grimes’s propos- 
als and rejected them, finally accepting the proposals 
of the Trumbull committee. The senatorial snarl on 
the circuits was broken. But the battle was to rage 
on, the scene shifting to the House of Representatives. 

Members of the House also had begun, after hearing 
the President’s message, to consider reorganization 
OL the Circuits, ar. 
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Those forces that were lobbying for favorites now 
turned their big guns on the House of Representatives. 
The intensity of the struggle increased, and the rival- 
ries threatened to prevent the passage of any reorgan- 
ization bill whatsoever. 

A leading actor in the struggle in the House was 
James F. Wilson of Iowa, whose recent appointment 
to the committee on the judiciary was to prove highly 
advantageous to the cause of Samuel F. Miller. Wil- 
son waged a skillful battle to place Iowa in a circuit 
in which Miller would not encounter competition with 
other leading aspirants. Under the leadership of Re- 
presentative Wilson the bill that the Senate referred 
to the House was bottled up in the committee on the 
judiciary during the months of February, March, 
April, and May, 1862. 

During the months of delay, those interested in forc- 
ing action to place Iowa in a circuit with Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Kansas sought through every legisla- 
tive strategem to win their objective. The legislature 
of Iowa, itself, passed a resolution on March 10, 1862, 
urging Iowa’s congressional delegation to battle for a 
suitable circuit,!® and finally it even petitioned Con- 
gress to grant its wishes.1" 

At last on June 4 the reorganization bill was reported 
to the House. The committee on the judiciary recom- 
mended significant changes: the Seventh Circuit would 
consist of Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan; the Eighth, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin; and the Ninth, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesota.*® 

Representative Wilson explained that it was proper 
that a circuit should be formed consisting of certain 
trans-Mississippi states, and it was as a consequence 
that he urged setting up a circuit composed of Mis- 


16 Sen. Misc. Doc. No. 73, 87th Cong., 2nd sess., p. 1. 


17 Petition to Congress, referred to the Senate committee on the 
judiciary on March 26, 1862, Thirty-Seventh Congress, United States 
Senate Files, National Archives. 


18 The ensuing debate in the House of Representatives is to be found 
in the Cong. Globe, 87th Cong., 2nd sess., pp. 2561-65 
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souri, Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesota. Arguing the need 
for such a circuit, Wilson declared that no other part 
of the nation was growing so rapidly. He said that 
the states he wished to join with Iowa had similar le- 
gal codes and that the commerce and trade of these 
four states were connected with the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. 

John F. Potter of Wisconsin rose promptly to chal- 
lenge Wilson’s assignment of Wisconsin. Wilson coun- 
tered that the change regarding Wisconsin simply 
made for a more compact and symmetrical circuit! 
This circuit-juggling provoked Representative Kellogg 
to make a keen analysis, declaring: “I fear that too 
many mantles for Supreme Court judges have already 
been cut out, and made up. If it were not for that, 
there would be little trouble in arranging the States in 
compact circuits.” .-. < 

As adjournment of Congress loomed, the reorganiza- 
tion bill finally gained momentum, and the House 
moved rapidly toward passage of the bill. Represent- 
ative John W. Menzies of Kentucky and Representative 
Horace Maynard of Tennessee succeeded in having 
Kentucky placed in the same circuit as Tennessee. 
Following this decision, the House accepted the bill, 
amended to meet the desires of Representative Wilson. 
The Iowans had accomplished in the House what they 
had failed to accomplish in the Senate. Each branch 
of Congress had its own plan; it remained to be seen 
which would bow to the wishes of the other. 

Tue ImpassE BROKEN 

With Senate and House at odds, even the keenest po- 
litical forecasters were unable to predict what the 
final action would be. . . 

The Senate was ready to make its decision and ac- 
cepted the House bill except that it adopted the request 
of Senator Wright and joined Indiana with Ohio and 
Michigan, and assigned to Kentucky Indiana’s former 
position with Illinois and Wisconsin. The Senate had 
acceded very largely to the wishes of the House. The 
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efforts of Senator Grimes and Representative Wilson 
were successful. Their dilatory tactics had brought 
victory. All that remained was to obtain final approv- 
al by the House. 


A few days later, however, Representative Wilson 
moved that the House insist fully upon the terms of 
its bill, and he asked that a conference be held with 
the Senate. Senators Jacob Collamer of Vermont, Jo- 
seph A. Wright of Indiana, and John C. Ten Eyck of 
New Jersey represented the Senate in the resulting 
conference. Representatives John A. Bingham of Ohio. 
James F. Wilson of Iowa, and Robert Mallory of Ken- 
tucky represented the House. 

Following meetings of the conference committee in 
which a number of readjustments were made in the 
circuit assignments, the House of Representatives ac- 
cepted the committee’s recommendations. Circuit re- 
organization was nearing enactment into law.... 

Before the final vote on the conference report the 
Senate rejected an effort by Senator Henry M. Rice of 
Minnesota to postpone action until the following De- 
cember. Then the Senate accepted the conference re- 
port. The circuit reorganization bill was passed. Lin- 
coln’s signature completed enactment on July 15, 1862. 

. the new Ninth included Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Minnesota. 

The main battle, that involving the creation of a 
trans-Mississippi judicial circuit, was won by Repre- 
sentative James F. Wilson and Senator James W. 
Grimes. They delayed and jeopardized circuit reor- 
ganization, but they succeeded in their demands. 
Their next step was to influence President Lincoln to 
select their favorite for appointment to the Supreme 
Court. That would crown their efforts with the fullest 
measure of success... . 

A Seat MarkeD 

Lincoln’s second appointee to the Supreme Court, 
Samuel Freeman Miller, received a medical degree in 
1838 and practiced medicine in Kentucky for more 
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than a decade. From the time of his college days, how- 
ever, he had a keen interest in politics. This interest 
led him to study law surreptitiously, while practicing 
medicine, and he was admitted to the bar in 1847. Mil- 
ler, as were most of his neighbors, was a Whig party 
member. Although he was born in Kentucky in 1816, 
he opposed slavery and looked forward to the day when 
his state, through a process of gradual emancipation, 
would be free. 

When Kentucky retained the institution of slavery in 
its constitution of 1849, Miller determined to establish 
himself and his family elsewhere. He settled in Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, formed the law firm of Reeves and Miller, 
and became active in the Republican party. In 186i 
he was a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
governor of Iowa, and at the time of his appointment 
by Lincoln he was chairman of the Republican district 
committee at Keokuk. 


Two factors governed the choice of Miller for ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court: creation of a trans- 
Mississippi circuit which included Iowa and develop- 
ment of overwhelming pressures in his behalf. Mil- 
ler’s cohorts in the Congress fought the battle of cir- 
cuit reorganization with both skill and resourcefulness. 
And Miller’s friends at home flooded the President 
with a deluge of recommendations, even though at the 
time Miller was practically unknown outside his adop- 
ted state. 

SUPPORTED Mitter’s SELECTION 


Recommendations came to Lincoln’s desk in behalf 
of Miller from the governor of Iowa, the United States 
senators from Iowa, the United States representatives 
from lowa, the Iowa state bar, the Iowa state legisla- 
ture, the attorney general of Iowa, the Iowa state su- 
preme court judges, and a multitude of others. Miller’s 
friends, who even saw to it that petitions from “Iowa 
State Citizens” were added to the pile, left no stone 
unturned. 


The recommendations that poured in upon Lincoln 
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appealed to every motive that could influence him. 
Bypassing the trite, it is interesting to examine some 
of the most original. Lincoln was asked to select Miller 
as a compliment to Iowa “whose devotion to our Union 
is so... . deserving.”’? Francis Springer, former judge 
of the first judicial district of Iowa, was certain that 
he expressed “the opinion of the Bar and Bench” when 
he declared that “as a jurist (albeit Miller had no ex- 
perience as a judge) he has no superior in the State.”3? 
The lowa attorney general recommended Miller as an 
“earnest Patriot and conscientious Republican,” and 
added that he “has never held a public office.”34 

The President was told that the “loyal, thinking 
people of Iowa would be gratified” by Miller’s appoint- 
ment.*> Judge George C. Wright of the Iowa supreme 
court wrote, “In the full prime and vigor of healthy 
manhood . . . devoted to his country at all times and 
all the more in this hour of her greatest peril, I deem 
him in every way qualified.”8* And this was not all 
that came to the President’s desk in behalf of Samuel 
Miller. 

Meant for the President’s eyes, too, was a letter 
from J. C. Hall, former judge of the Iowa supreme 
court, which said that if the circuits were reorganized 
“Towa of course will expect Some appointment upon 
the Bench.’’?? Edward Johnstone, who told the Presi- 
dent that he had opposed Miller politically, wrote to en- 
dorse him for the Supreme Court, remarking, “The Ci- 
tizens of the Upper Mississippi Valley believe that this 
region .. . is entitled to be represented on the Federal 
medch.’ °° 
ee Daniel F. Miller to Abraham Lincoln, December 10, 1861, Lincoln 

83 Francis Springer to Abraham Lincoln, December 11, 1861, ibid. 


34C. C. Nourse to Abraham Lincoln, December 14, 1861, ibid. 

35 Caleb Baldwin to Abraham Lincoln, December 16, 1861, ibid. 
36 George C. Wright to Abraham Lincoln, December 16, 1861, ibid. 
37 J. C. Hall to James W. Grimes, December 16, 1861, ibid. 

38 Edward Johnstone to Abraham Lincoln, December 30, 1861, ibid. 
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And yet the letters came. At the end of the letter 
that was lavish with praise for Miller, Judge James M. 
Love of the Federal district court for Iowa said, “I beg 
leave to add that in what I have just said I have spo- 
ken not the language of mere empty compliment and 
inconsiderate commendation.”?® Amusingly, Joseph C. 
Knappe wrote to Lincoln urging the appointment, say- 
ing that Miller “has had an extensive practice in the 
United States District Court for ... Iowa, in which 
Court, for Eight years—and until removed by your 
Excellency—I discharged the duties of United States 
Attorney ... Mr. Miller and myself—as you will of 
course infer—differ politically. . . .”’4° 

Kasson Saw LINCOLN 

Interviews that two champions of Miller had with 
Lincoln throw considerable light upon the appoint- 
ment. John A. Kasson of Des Moines, whom Lincoln 
had appointed first assistant postmaster general and 
who later was elected to Congress, was requested by 
Miller to call upon Lincoln and intervene in his behalf. 
Kasson learned that Miller’s reputation had not extend- 
ed as far as Springfield and that the President had 
Miller confused with Daniel F. Miller who had repre- 
sented Iowa in the Thirty-First Congress (1849-1851). 
He proceeded to correct the President’s misunder- 
standing and to sketch for him the career and qualifi- 
cations of Samuel F. Miller.*! 

The other interview with Lincoln was held by Gover- 
nor Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa, Senator James Har- 
lan, and several members of the Iowa delegation to the 
House of Representatives. Senator Harlan explained 
that they had come in regard “to that appointment.” 
And the Governor remarked that the appointment 
would be “a very fit and proper one to be made.” But 
no one, as yet, had mentioned the office or the name of 


89 J. M. Love to Abraham Lincoln, January 1, 1862, ibid. 
40 Joseph C. Knappe to Abraham Lincoln, January 4, 1862, ibid. 


41John A. Kasson to Charles paiaa November 10, 1898, quoted 
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the man who was to be appointed. This gave the Pre- 
sident an opportunity to poke a little fun at his visitors. 
Kirkwood had found Lincoln obliging in the past, es- 
pecially in relation to military appointments. Lincoln 
“picked up his pen, and drawing a paper to him as if 
to make the appointment in compliance with their 
wishes, said to them, ‘what is the office and whom do 
you wish to be placed in it?’” 


The Iowans were almost overcome. Senator Harlan 
quickly stated their request: “We wish to have Mr. 
Miller of Iowa chosen by you to the vacancy on the 
Supreme Bench.” Lincoln, who was well aware of 
their hopes, replied. “ ‘Well, well,’ ... replacing the pen 
and pushing back his paper, ‘that is a very important 
position and I will have to give it serious consideration. 
I had supposed you wanted me to make some one a 
Brigadier General for you.’ ” Lincoln had his little 
joke at the expense of the Iowans, but with the inter- 
view at an end they had no assurance that their re- 
quest would be granted.* 

Lincoln acceded to their wishes the day after he 
signed the circuit reorganization bill. On July 16, 1862, 
President Lincoln nominated Samuel F. Miller to the 
Supreme Court. The nomination was “read, consider- 
ed, and confirmed” the day it was received by the 
Senate. lIowa’s politicians had tasted the fruits of 
their talents twice within two days. They got their 
trans-Mississippi circuit, and they got the appointment 
for Samuel Miller, too. 

ConrusepD WitH ANOTHER MILLER 


The newspapers reacted in a confused manner to 
this appointment. Some of them were unable to de- 
cide whether the new Justice was Samuel F. Miller or 
Daniel F. Miller. The confusion is significant evi- 
dence of the obscurity of the new appointee. Some 
newspapers apparently knew or could learn so little 
about Miller that they could carry only a statement 


42H. W. Lathrop, “Judge Miller’s Appointment to the Supreme 
Court,” Iowa Historical Record, January, 1891, VI, 17. 
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that the appointment was made.*® The New York Tri- 
bune went so far as to correct the dispatches, saying, 
“Mr. Miller’s name is printed Samuel in the dispatches, 
but we presume it is Daniel F. Miller, the first Whig 
member of Congress ever chosen from Iowa.’** In 
discussing the appointment in an editorial titled “New 
Supreme Judge,” the Chicago Tribune, however, pro- 
perly identified Miller as a Republican leader of Iowa 
and referred to him correctly as Samuel F. Miller.*® 

The confusion in the East did not clear up quickly. 
Months after the appointment was made the Washing- 
ton Morning Chronicle quoted comments from the New 
York Post which discussed Daniel F. Miller as a mem- 
ber of the United States Supreme Court. The Chroni- 
cle, referring to the new justice as a “sterling patriot,” 
said, “A blunder similar to the above was recently 
made by the same journal which lashed itself into a 
fierce rage over its own exclusive announcement that 
the late Secretary of the Interior (Caleb B. Smith) had 
been placed upon the Supreme Bench. Is ignorance 
of the personnel of the Supreme Court a specialty 
of the Post?”46 


RecEIvEs His ComMMIssION 

Justice Miller received his commission from Attor- 
ney General Bates on July 19 and was administered 
the oath of office by chief Justice Taney on July 21. 
When Taney administered the oath, he saw standing in 
front of him a man of striking appearance, “large, 
well built, with massive head, clear-cut features, and 
a pair of bright, penetrating eyes.”47 He was a man 
who made friends easily, delighted in good compan- 

43 Washington Daily Globe, July 17, 1862, p. 4; Washington Evening 
Star, July 17, 1862, p. 2; Baltimore Sun, July 17, 1862, p. 2; New York 


Times, July 17, 1862, p. 5; New York World, July 17, 1862. p. 1; New 
York Herald, July 17, 1862, p. 1; Chicago Tribune, July 18, 1862, p. 1. 


44 New York Tribune, July 18, 1862, p. 4. 
45 Editorial, Chicago Tribune, July 21, 1862, p. 2. 
46 Editorial, Washington Morning Chronicle, January 24, 1862, p. 2. 


47 Horace Stern, “Samuel Freeman Miller,” Great American Lawyer. 
(Philadelphia, 1909), VI, 548-49. a 
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ionship, excelled as a conversationalist, and had a good 
sense of humor. 


Previously, Miller had held no public office. Of 
course it was not by deliberate design that Lincoln 
chose a man without previous public experience, but 
it is highly significant that lack of public service did 
not prevent Lincoln from naming him. Despite the cri- 
tical statement that Miller’s preponderant qualifica- 
tion was that he was chairman of the Republican dis- 
trict committee at Keokuk,’ selection of Miller was 
not out of harmony with Lincoln’s concept of what 
qualified a man for elevation to the Supreme Court. 


In the Robert Todd Lincoln collection there are few 
communications sent by Justice Miller to the Presi- 
dent, but two of them reveal Miller’s relation to the 
administration. In one Miller recommended to Lincoln 
appointment of Caleb Baldwin of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to be a director of the Union Pacific railroad.4® The 
other was a telegram in which Miller called Lincoln’s 
attention to a case of arbitrary arrest. Here, again, 
one of Lincoln’s Supreme Court appointees interested 
himself in arbitrary arrest. In a telegram from St. 
Louis, Miller told Lincoln that J. G. Turner of Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, had been arrested and sent to Mem- 
phis. “I know nothing of the facts (telegraphed Miller) 
and have satisfactory assurances that Judge Breck & 
Curtis T. Burnham of whose devoted loyalty there can 
be no doubt & who are his neighbors say that he is 
wrongfully arrested(.)” Miller added that the prisoner 
was over seventy years of age and asked Lincoln to 
modify the order so as to send Turner to Washington, 
Indiana, where he had a son. In conclusion Miller 

48 Ewing, “The Judges of the Supreme Court,” p. 105. A leading 
student of Miller’s career, Charles N. Gregory, states that Miller, fully 
aware of his limited legal preparation, proceeded in the early days 
of his service on the Supreme Court to study every reported case heard 
by the Court from its first term to the time he took his seat. Charles 
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said he believed that in this way “all useful purposes 
may be subserved without cruelty(.) This I Earnestly 
beg may be done(.)”°° 
Miter Previousty Litre KNowNn 

In an address before the Iowa State Bar Association 
a Des Moines in 1879 Justice Miller admitted how 
little known he was when he was elevated to the bench. 
He attributed his appointment to the heartiness and 
“unanimity with which the bar of my own State recom- 
mended” it. He declared that he had always been 
gratified that Democrats of the Iowa bar joined Repub- 
licans to back his candidacy.°? 


At a later date Justice Miller wrote Mrs. James W. 
Grimes, widow of the Senator, a lengthy letter explain- 
ing the story of his appointment and the role that Sena- 
tor Grimes played in obtaining it. He said that it was 
known that his appointment depended upon estab- 
lishment of a trans-Mississippi circuit and that Sena- 
tor Grimes, Senator Harlan, and Representative Wil- 
son all fought for its creation. He added that Grimes 
secured the signatures of twenty-eight senators on a 
petition urging the appointment. And Representative 
Wilson, whose assistance “was especially efficient,” 
circulated a similar petition in the House which was 
signed by one hundred and twenty members.®? 


Miller, whose legal training left so much to be desir- 
ed, was a self-made jurist with little systematic ap- 
proach to the law. His strength on the bench rested 
in the capacity he had to think independently and_lo- 
gically. Although he came to the bench with strong 
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antislavery bias and could well have been immoderate, 
he practiced self-restraint as a justice.5$ 

Justice Miller proved to be “second to none” in the 
difficult task that the Supreme Court faced during the 
Civil War—the task of seeing that “no just power of the 
General Government should be lost, and on the other 
(hand), no just right of a State or of a citizen should be 
sacrificed.”>* Although Miller had the task of over- 
coming inadequate training and lack of experience in 
governmental responsibilities, this liability was so well 
surmounted that he finally was to rank with a half- 
dozen other Supreme Court Justices “who, after Mar- 
shall, have impressed their personalities upon our con- 
stitutional law.” 


53 Fairman, “Mr. Justice Miller and the Supreme Court,” p. 67. 
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When I Grow Old 
By FrReppa SCHAEFER 


When I grow old, will people say 

That I have helped along the way? 

Will they be able to recall 

My friendliness to one and all, 

To unknown stranger, next-door neigh- 
bor, 

Without a thought of gaining favor? 


Will children small remember me 

As one they visited with glee? 

Will my sons grown tall and strong, 
Accept the right, reject the wrong? 
Have I taught them the golden rule 
Of living—truths not learned at school? 


By my example have I shown 

That with the years I too have grown, 
That values true I can assess? 

Then treasure rare I shall possess— 
Not costly jewel by money bought, 
But sweet content by service wrought. 


Conflicting Judicial Views 


By Ora WILLIAMS 


Consideration and discussion of controversial ques- 
tions before the judicial tribunals of the nation and 
the states are rarely made known to the public, except 
to the extent revealed through filing of dissenting opin- 
ions by members of the court. It goes without saying, 
however, that prolonged and even bitter arguments 
take place between members of the several courts, be- 
fore whom causes are submitted, when opinions vary- 
ing upon points of law are expressed and considered. 


It is a departure from customary procedure when 
members of the judiciary engage in public discussion 
of the application of the law of the land, and most edi- 
fying to the average citizen when such discussion does 
occur. 


Many years ayo, back in 1898, to be exact, such a 
public discussion of opposing and conflicting views did 
take place. At a general meeting of Des Moines pro- 
fessional and business men, members of the Iowa su- 
preme court then engaged in heated arguments almost 
to the point of becoming angered in exchanges of com- 
ment. It was at a monthly dinner of the old Grant 
club in Des Moines held May 19, 1898, that Chief Jus- 
tice Horace E. Deemer gave a distinguished address 
defending use of the injunction by the courts. 


Few men have stood higher upon the Iowa court 
through the years than Justice Deemer. There were 
times during his long service that it was characterized 
“a Deemer court.” It was even said that some other 
members during that period would not announce their 
own ideas until Deemer had spoken, the implication 
being significant, whether true or not. 


The formal address of Judge Deemer upon this occa- 
sion was on “The Courts the Safeguard of the Nation.” 
It was ably written and well delivered. He gave the 
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use of the injunction, for which the Federal judiciary 
had been so widely and severely criticized, his unquali- 
fied endorsement and going further, complained very 
seriously of the freedom of criticism to which the 
courts of the country are subjected by press and 
people. He gave expression to the sentiment that one 
of the functions of the government was to “protect the 
people against themselves.” 


At the conclusion of Deemer’s remarks, Judge Wa- 
terman, also of the supreme bench, being called out 
to discuss the sentiments embodied in the address, 
took sharp issue with the speaker, and in the course 
of comment said that no man who could not stand 
criticism of his public acts, or believed himself above 
criticism, should aspire to the bench. He expressed 
the belief that adverse public sentiment often corrected 
the abuses of courts and exerted a healthy influence 
which restrained them from the commission of arbi- 
trary acts. 

SAFETY For Ovr INSTITUTIONS 


Judge Deemer selected as the sentiment of his ad- 
dress, “Let us then begin by safeguarding against 
every enemy threatening the perpetuity of free repub- 
lican institutions.” He said that although General 
Grant had well earned the sobriquet of the “Silent 
Statesman,” yet his words of warning uttered on a his- 
toric occasion were full of meaning and almost inspired 
by prophetic insight into the future. The nation had 
just awakened to a realization of the complete mean- 
ing of his words as they came to the nation from Mount 
McGregor, pointing out the necessity for a good navy 
and the imminent demand for sea coast defenses. 

Breaking with the thread of his theme, which was 
indicative in the opening sentences of a survey of the 
dangers with which the nation is encompassed from 
without, the speaker utilized the opportunity to raise 
his voice against the dangers which he believed lurked 
within. 

“Let us,” he said, “begin by guarding ourselves 
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against every enemy threatening perpetuity of free re- 
publican institutions. Disguise it as we may, the 
republic is in more danger from the vagaries of an- 
archists, communists and of socialists than from the 
fancies of the so-called modern economists. 


“The insidious attacks of the new school of politi- 
cians upon the existing order of things, disguised 
though it may be in criticism of the decisions of the 
courts, is a menace to our social system, and if car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, means the destruction of 
one of the three co-ordinate branches of government 
and the establishment of a tribunal that shall know no 
law save the caprice of the time and the clamor of 
the mob. The man who affirms that the government 
is so powerful that it may make something out of noth- 
ing, and in the same breath asserts that it is unable 
to protect its citizens in the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty rights, is endowed with a mind capable of specu- 
lation along lines unhampered by sequence or syllo- 
gism. Of what use is it to create if you cannot 
protect? 

“Modernisms and faulty social and economic theo- 
ries may nearly all be traced to imperfect notions of 
the functions and uses of government. Thus, the re- 
cent calumniators of courts base their assaults upon 
false premises and immature ideas of the social com- 
pact. The courts as at present constituted are as 
much an outgrowth of the struggle of the individual 
for liberty as is a constitution, and he who would bold- 
ly destroy it is so far breaking with the past that he 
becomes a revolutionist, and not a reformer. Reduced 
to their last analysis, these onslaughts upon the courts 
are assaults upon our fundamental laws, and have for 
their ultimate end the establishment of a new social 
order. That many of their cohorts deny this conclu- 
sion is to me proof of infirmity of mind or of want of 
integrity of purpose. 

PURPOSE OF THE JUDICIARY 
“The judicial department of government is organ- 
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ized primarily for the purpose of giving to each and 
every one that to which he is of right entitled. Mor- 
ality and law are not the same, and yet so it is that 
if men obey the dictates of their own conscience, they 
are generally in accord with the laws of their country. 
It may be safely affirmed that all law has an ethical 
basis, and except in so far as it may be controlled by 
arbitrary statutes is in strict accord with the general 
consensus of opinion as to what is right and just be- 
tween man and man. We are all agreed as to what 
is meant by the words ‘life and liberty’ as used in the 
Declaration of Independence, and I think ought to be 
agreed as to what is meant by that other term, ‘the 
pursuit of happiness.’ It means the acquisition and 
retention of property, in which we are all engaged and 
for which we are all striving. Knowledge that what I 
earn and own is mine and will be protected by the 
strong arm of the law, is invaluable; and when Chris- 
tian or socialist proposes to take it from me and con- 
fer it upon another, he is striking at the very root of 
progress and undermining the very corner of the re- 
public. 


“We are now met with the charge that the courts 
have become the refuge of the rich and powerful, and 
a menace to the poor; that government of today is a 
government by injunction. If this indictment were 
true; if courts were unable to protect the weak from 
the strong; if justice had opened her eyes and held 
unbalanced scales; if judges had usurped the functions 
of the legislative or executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, then indeed, would it be time to have an- 
other revolution and a new social compact. True, the 
relations of the judiciary are more complex and the 
problems with which it is confronted more intricate 
than when our forefathers so dearly purchased their 
liberty; but our sense of justice is just as acute and 
our ideas of fair play as intense as in the early days 


of the century. 
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Justiries Usr oF THE INJUNCTION 


“The injunctions against which specific complaints 
are made have for their basis principles and rules as 
old as the common law itself. Courts have the un- 
doubted right, and it is their duty to protect property 
in the possession of their officers. They also have the 
right to protect suitors from irreparable injury to prop- 
erty and from multiplicity of suits, and under any 
form of government they have the undoubted right to 
see that all national functions, such as the carriage of 
the mails and protection to interstate commerce, are 
preserved. Under the one or the other of the heads 
all the orders now complained of were issued. One 
order, I think, went so far as to compel employes to 
work against their will, but this was promptly dis- 
credited by the supreme court of the nation. 

“This reversal again demonstrated that involuntary 
servitude will not be tolerated under our system of 
government. Granted the right to issue its decrees 
protecting property and restraining interference with 
national functions, the courts have the undoubted right 
to enforce such orders. Without such right the law 
forum would be a mere debating society. 


“But, it is said, a man has a riyht to a jury trial. 
What, a jury trial to determine whether he will obey 
the order of the court? Nonsense. He who so argues 
appeals to the prejudice of his hearers. Courts have 
the right to enforce their orders in such instances by 
imprisonment if necessary. Right here is the rub, as 
I see it. Jury trials during the sympathetic strike in 
Chicago would have been a farce. Property was being 
burned and destroyed. The United States mails were 
being stopped and interstate commerce was at a stand- 
still. What would have been the result if the authori- 
ties had resorted to the usual process of arrest, indict- 
ment, trial, appeal? Rapine and murder would have 
done their worst, and treason and rebellion would have 
stalked through the land. Many yet believe we were 
on the verge of a rebellion at the time, and if it had 
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not been for the cool head and deliberate judgment of 
Judge Woods, the army of discontent would have or- 
ganized a force which would have proved a menace 
second only to the rebellion of 1861. 


NEED PROTECTION FROM THEMSELVES 


“But what are we offered in place of the existing 
system? Boards. Boards of arbitration, boards of 
conciliation. These, if adopted, will, in my judgment, 
be the first step towards socialism. The socialist 
must, of necessity, first strike at that institution which 
fosters liberty in its true sense and protects property. 
The anarchist is, as a rule, the socialist in action. He 
must first destroy existing forms in order that he may 
introduce his phalanxes; hence he attacks the courts, 
and having destroyed them he would introduce his 
board, which knows no law and recognizes no rule of 
human conduct save as may appear just to the heated 
imagination of the moment. We sometimes fail to 
recognize that the government is organized on the 
theory that the people must protect themselves from 
themselves. This is the sole idea of written constitu- 
tions. 

“The remedy for our present ills, if any is needed, 
is not to be found in arbitration, but in and through 
the law. To strike down the court is rebellion; to 
amend the law or the constitution is an exercise of the 
highest privilege of citizenship. If, then, there be 
grievances for which the law does not afford a remedy, 
relief is to be had through the legislative department. 
Statues ought to represent the well-settled ethical 
ideas of the times, and legislators should be actuated 
by the highest and purest motives. 

“When such laws are enacted, courts are ever 
ready to lend their aid to the accomplishment of their 
ends. Except in rare instances government by in- 
junction has been a government of law and not of men, 
a government which has protected property and pre- 
served life, a government which has saved us from an- 
archy and rebellion, a government in which law is 
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supreme, a government which has protected with ab- 
solute impartiality every right recognized by law.” 


Jupce WATERMAN TAKES EXCEPTIONS 


The sentiments were applauded, yet evidences were 
not wanting to suggest that there were those in the 
assemblage to whom the doctrine enunciated was un- 
palatable, and that they were not in accord with the 
ideas expressed. But none were quite prepared for 
the almost sensational denouement that ensued when 
Judge Waterman, the most recently elected of the as- 
sociate judges to the supreme bench, responding to an 
invitation to discuss the paper read by his colleague, 
took pronounced and almost radical issue with the 
views of Judge Deemer on the use of the injunction, 
and mildly scouted the pessimistic alarms sounded by 
him concerning the dangers that lurked in socialism, 
anarchy and modern economic ideas. 


“I have listened to the reading of the paper,” said 
Judge Waterman, “and I am compelled to confess that 
in much it contained and in many of the sentiments 
uttered I do not agree with Judge Deemer. I do not 
believe that in a country where churches, school hous- 
es and colleges light every city and country with the 
lamp of Christianity and broad intelligence, there is 
much danger to be feared from anarchists or social- 
ists. 

“Again, in the resort of the courts upon almost 
every occasion to the use of the injunction, I cannot 
agree with Judge Deemer. It is an arbitrary power 
which I confess seems to have been exercised by some 
of the courts without the consideration being given it 
that should have been. 

“I cannot place myself in accord with the position 
taken by my colleague with reference to criticism of 
the courts. I believe that if absolved from criticism 
and permitted to exercise authority without restraint 
the courts would not, sometimes, hesitate to go out 
and beyond the radius of their functions. Healthy 
criticism, in my opinion, is a good thing for the courts. 
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It tends to keep them in touch and informed on the 
trend of public sentiment, which, after all, is the po- 
tent force which towers above all others in crystal- 
izing good ideas into law. Judges, like others, are 
human, and subject to the weakness of the flesh. I 
believe that a judge in the trial of cases should con- 
sult his heart as well as his head. Both should be 
used in determining the issues. 

“I do not apprehend there are today any more an- 
archists in proportion to population than there were 
300 years ago. Government by injunction and its 
abuse is attested by the statement made by Judge 
Deemer that one of the orders issued by a federal 
judge during the Chicago strike was declared usurpa- 
tion by the supreme court of the United States, and 
only demonstrates the lengths to which some judges 
would go if unrestrained by public opinion. The occa- 
sional protests from the public at apparent attempts 
of usurpation of authority by the judiciary exert a 
healthy influence upon the courts. 

“Perhaps I should not have spoken as I have, and 
maybe it would have been better had I written out my 
remarks, but you asked me for an expression of opin- 
ion and I have given it to you. You have it. I thank 
you.” 

Judge Robinson, also present, followed and avoided 
exciting antagonisms by taking what he termed a 
“middle course,” which provoked laughter, the intent 
being so evident as to be amusingly apparent. The 
discussion continued for nearly an hour, when the 
meeting adjourned. 


Whence Comes the Threat 
Democracy is threatened by the inertia of good people, 
by the selfishness of most people, and by the evil designs 
of a few people.—Stanley King. 


Hardships in Fort Dodge Area 
By A. D. BickNELL® 


During the early 70’s I was farming in the valley of 
the Des Moines, twenty-one miles west of Fort Dodge. 
We had no railroad, and we bought our coal at the mines, 
seven miles below Fort Dodge, and hauled it home in 
our wagons. 

Generally we took a load of wheat or corn to Fort 
Dodge, stopping on the way at a sheltered creek bottom, 
where we fed our team. While the horses were eating 
we worried down a cold and often frozen lunch, as we 
danced and stamped our feet to counteract the chill of 
the luncheon and the weather. 


At Fort Dodge we made sale of our grain and deliv- 
ered it with great haste, because time was as scarce as 
money, and we still had the mine to make and return 
before we got supper—in all, for that day, thirty-five 
miles’ drive. It was generally 8 or 9 o’clock at night 
when we returned to Fort Dodge and sat down to our 
supper at a cheap hotel. We were spent in nerve and 
muscle, and so hungry that it is frightful to remember 
how we did eat. We went to bed as soon as supper was 
over and to sleep at once. Still—it may seem incredible 
—but not one ever died at that table or in bed after such 
a supper. 


But during these hardships an inferior coal mine was 
opened three miles north of Fort Dodge, and it was cur- 
rently reported that the coal was good, and that clean 
but plain fare and lodgings could be had at the home of 
the operator of the mine. 

The heavy end of the burden seemed to fall off, and 
the next time I went to market I drove back to this 
mine, and got there before supper time, very happy in 
the thought that I was only eighteen miles from home. 
My confidence in the fitness of things was a little shaken 
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when my landlord showed me the stall for my horses, 
but he explained that most of the farmers who bought 
his coal brought feed, both for their horses and them- 
selves; that they stood their horses outdoors in the lea 
of the hill, and that they wrapped their own bodies in a 
blanket and slept on the floor of a shanty at the side of 
a roaring free fire. He stated the facts, as I verified 
them at night. 

There was no house at the mine but that of the pro- 
prietor, which was a one and half-story shell of inch 
boards running up and down, with the cracks battened. 
The roof was built on the same plan—not a warm house 
for zero weather. 

DIsAPPOINTMENT AT Drninc TABLE 


Buta fierce hunger seemed to be gnawing me to 
pieces, and I hastened in to the supper table. Disap- 
pointment has hit me many times, but despair not often. 
At the table sat half a dozen miners, the full force of 
the mine. There was not the least doubt that they were 
miners, for they were black as the coal in the mine, 
while their hair was straight and their eyes were light, 
and occasionally the tip of a nose or a spot near the eye 
showed that the owner had once been white. 

They had dropped down to the table just as they came 
from the mine. They had finished their meal, and were 
sporting with a loaf of bread, which they threw at each 
other with great force, shouting at the same time such 
strange oaths and wild phrases as I had never heard 
before. My friend, the old man, put on a dignity that 
was, in fact, normal to him, and requested them to mod- 
ify the force of their language and the fury of their 
sport. But they only quit when their strength gave out. 
They had utterly failed to explode the bread. It came 
out of the fray still defiant and as sound as a newly 
cast bomb. 

The unwashed miners left the table and loaded their 
pipes, the hired girl came in, picked the immortal loaf 
from the floor, laid it on the table and cast a loving 
smile at one of the boys. He rolled his eyes, showed 
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his teeth and smiled back the same queer smile. It 
seemed a caricature on the tender emotions. I had lost 
interest in my supper and was greatly enjoying the novel 
scene, and so was fairly startled when the old man said, 
“Sit right up, things is a little slim tonight. The boys 
was a little hungry I see and they haven’t left much, 
but I s’pose you had a good dinner and ain’t very hun- 
gry.” There was nothing on the table but that loaf of 
bread and mussed-up mess of potato that looked as 
though it had been beaten in water and poured into the 
dish. The girl poured some hot water onto the coffee 
grounds and our coffee was ready. 


A tame ’coon crawled out of his corner and insisted 
on close acquaintance. I was a coward as to ’coons. 
I remembered one from away back that had measured 
his teeth in my thumb, and they reached clear through 
it. Neither the old man or I ventured warfare on the 
bread. I left the table without eating an ounce, and the 
unselfish ’coon climbed into my chair and cleaned up 
my plate. 


The old man was genial and full of probable and im- 
probable stories of his strenuous life. Hoping that I 
might wear myself into a weariness that would let me 
sleep, I coaxed his limber tongue to run till past mid- 
night. This was out in the “office” where my friends, 
the farmers, had long since been sleeping and snoring 
on the bare floor, all dressed and wrapped in a variety 
of make-shift blankets. Oh, but they were a destitute 
looking lot! 

The old man was both kind and thoughtful. He said 
that his wife was away, and that as the night was so 
very cold, probably I had better sleep with him; if not, 
I had better fetch in one of my horse-blankets, because 
bedding was a little scarce for such a wintry night. I 
approved the good taste of his wife, and declined both 
his bed and the horse-blanket, but spread all my clothes 
on my own bed, with the overcoat on top to hold the 
lesser garments in place. I felt sure that I should be 
asleep in a minute and that I should sleep alone and un- 
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disturbed. I was fooled on all points. I had only fairly 
got settled to business, when, coming up through a great 
stovepipe hole in the floor at the side of my bed, I heard 
that old and never ending story—the same I have no- 
ticed in all languages. First, a deep bass, monotonous 
voice, answered by a keen soprano, “te-he-he-he-he”— 
many times repeated. It was the girl of the supper 
table and her grinning beau. 
VistrED By A Raccoon 


I lost ail hope of sleep and was getting quite comfort- 
able, cheered by the happiness below, and listening to 
the music of the old man’s serene and heavy snore, 
when—awful moment—I heard a patter of soft feet and 
the rattle of a chain, and that villainous ’coon pounced 
onto my bed. I was both confused and terrified. Should 
I wake the old man? Should I call one of the cooing 
doves below, or what? Three times I worked Mr. ’Coon 
down toward my feet and kicked him onto the floor. But 
each time he returned, growling worse and madder than 
before. Meanwhile the bed had ceased to be a safe pro- 
tection against the cold or the ’coon. 

In my desperation I reasoned that the parties below 
could relieve the situation and begin their work again 
where they left off without great loss or damage, and I 
called down for help. The young lady was worthy. She 
explained that “the ’coon won’t hurt nobody.” But I 
was so insistent that she finally yielded to my request, 
came up and chained the ’coon to the bedpost at my 
feet. I fully realized that the joke was on me, and gave 
up the battle. As I thanked her for her kindness, the 
’coon sprung upon the bed and the girl climbed down 
the ladder, snorting as she went. After all, I had not 
done the lovers any harm. 

The longest night that ever was came to an end, and 
when morning dawned, there lay my ’coon peering at 
me with malicious eyes and a grin on his face that fairly 
asked me how I liked it. And I liked it first rate. 

At my breakfast that morning there was the same 
bombshell of bread of the supper table and everything 
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else was like the night before. I ate nothing, but I drank 
two cups of vile slop, for it had one virtue—it was hot. 
I paid a dollar for my entertainment, and was never bet- 
ter satisfied in my life. It was a rare experience, such 
as cannot now be bought for money. 

I faced a blizzardy wind eighteen miles home, and 
walked all the way in the lea of the wagon, so that I 
should not freeze. I have never seen that mine since! 


Legislative Repartee 


Both wit and repartee often liven the session of a 
legislative assembly. Men of rare qualities are in- 
cluded in the membership, who prove positively an- 
noying at times when the more staid and sober-minded 
are engaged in the dry routine of assembly discus- 
sions. One such was Representative Mahlon Head. 

During one of these sessions a bill was introduced 
and considered, having for its object the construction 
of farm community telephone lines along section lines 
where there were no roads. Naturally it was some- 
what controversial. Considerable lobby work had been 
done by its sponsors and it finally came to the floor 
for consideration. It was in charge of a large man 
from one of the north-eastern Iowa counties who 
talked in a loud voice and emphasized his thread of 
argument with a waving of arms. 

Representative Head was plainly irked and finally 
exploded, securing the speaker’s recognition for state- 
ment under the “personal privilege” rule, exclaiming 
that he “had no objection personally to these builders 
of telephone lines stringing their wires all over the 
state,” but did “wish to emphatically protest against 
their setting up windmills and then going away and 
leaving them running.” 

The house resounded in uproarious laughter, which 
the speaker of the assembly allowed to run its course, 
while the exponent of the legislation plainly discom- 
fited quickly finished his speech that had seemed to 
be endless. 


lowa People and Events... 


River Boats of Early Iowa 


In the month of June, 1901, W. H. Lehman, Des Moines 
musician and piano dealer, displayed in his store win- 
dows his extensive photograph collection of steamboats 
making early trips on the Des Moines and Mississippi 
rivers. The one which attracted the most attention was 
the Alice, upon which Mr. Lehman and family came 
to Des Moines in 1857. The boat was originally a Miss- 
issippi river craft, but most of the last years of her life 
were spent on the Des Moines. She brought to this 
city many of its oldest residents, a number of whom 
became more or less famous. Among those who first 
stepped into what was then Fort Des Moines from the 
gang plank of the Alice were John A. Kasson, Simon 
Casady and D. O. Finch. The disposal or whereabouts 
of these pictures is not known. 

Other Des Moines river boats of the early day that 
traversed the waters between Keokuk and Des Moines 
were the Agatha, bringing governmental supplies and sol- 
diers from Fort Sanford to Fort Des Moines, in May, 
1843, the Ione, Caleb Cape, Kentucky, J. B. Gordon, 
Globe, Colonel Morgan, Luella, Des Moines Belle, built 
in Des Moines in 1858, the Skipper, Des Moines Valley, 
Jenny Lind, Badger State, Time and Tide, Clara Hine, 
Add Hine, Flora Temple, Nevada, S. B. Science, Alex 
Rodgers, Light, Maid of Iowa, Revenue Cutter, G. H. 
Wilson, up as far as Croton, N. L. Milburn built at Iowa- 
ville, New Georgetown, Jennie Deans which went up as 
far as Croton, and Des Moines City. 

Another interesting picture in the collection, was that 
of the Grand Republic, the gambling palace which 
cost over $500,000. It is said to have been the grandest 
river boat ever built. It was erected by a ring of gam- 
blers and within a year of her launching was burned 
to the water’s edge by another ring of gamblers. She 
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was built at Pittsburgh in 1876 and was burned at St. 
Louis September 17, 1877. 

Mr. Lehman also had pictures of the Robert E. Lee 
and the Natchez, the boats which participated in the 
famous race between New Orleans and St. Louis in 
1876. Both boats were about 300 feet long with 45 foot 
beams. The Robert E. Lee won the race. Her time 
for the 1,300 miles was 3 days, 18 hours, 36 minutes 
and 37 seconds. From the start she led the Natchez, 
whose time was 3 days, 21 hours and 58 minutes. 

The steamer Clara Hine, Captain H. M. Patten, which 
was built at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, and landed at 
Keokuk on July 4, 1856, was built for towing purposes, 
to tow barges and lighters over the Des Moines rapids, 
but in the spring of 1857, after making a trip up the 
Iowa river as far as Wapello, bringing out of the river 
with the barge in tow, a large consignment of bulk pork 
and tierce lard, which was shipped at Keokuk on St. 
Louis packets, her owner, Captain Add Hine, entered 
the boat in the Des Moines river trade, becoming popu- 
lar from the start. The Clara Hine made more clear 
money, so it was claimed, than any boat that had pre- 
viously been in the trade. She earned enough money 
the first season for the owner, Captain Hine, to go to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and build the Des Moines City and 
bring the boat to Keokuk in the spring of 1858, when 
it entered the Des Moines river trade with Captain Rob- 
ert Farris as master and part owner. 


Unique Legislative Records 


Recent issues of the Annats carried recitals of two 
very unusual and unique Iowa legislative records. One 
was of George Andrew Gordon, formerly a member of 
the Iowa house of representatives, who reached four 
years past his centennial year and died at 104 in Eure- 
ka, Kansas in 1925. Word of this remarkable life of a 
man who voted at every presidential election in the 
United States save that of George Washington, was re- 
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ceived from former representative, Claus Anderson of 
Stanton. 


The second incident of note made the subject of ac- 
claim concerned Sen. Arch W. McFarlane, whose re- 
markable legislative service in the Iowa General As- 
sembly for 42 years was celebrated April 17 last, the 
event coming to pass in a strange way. It seems that 
former Sen. Henry L. Adams, a vice president of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers association of Iowa, before his 
death had inquired of a state employee how public men 
were selected as subjects of honor and distinction by 
the placing of their oil portraits in the galleries of the 
Iowa State Department of History and Archives, saying 
that McFarlane was fully entitled to such distinction. 


Long after his death the inquiry and statement of 
Senator Adams was repeated to a resident of Waterloo. 
Upon reflection and approval of such move he conferred 
with friends, who organized a movement having such 
object. A fund was provided, Mr. McFarlane advised 
and induced to sit for the portrait and the presentation 
made as a birthday recognition months later. Adams’ 
fond desire became a reality. 


Perils of Travel Anticipated 


In the spring of 1788, John Bredy, as he left Pitts- 
burgh to make the perilous trip to Post Vincennes on 


the Wabash, made the following will: 

In the name of God, Amen, this fourteenth day of Aprile 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty eight I John Bredy 
of franklin County and State of Pennsylvania Lay man being 
now on my journey from the mouth of the Yough River to 
Post Vinston on the Wabash River and Calling to Mind the 
Mortality of my body & Knowing that it is appointed for All 
men once to Dye, I Maick this my Last Will and testament, 
that is to say first of all I Recommend my Soul to God who 
give it not doubting. That at the general Resurection I shall 
receive the Saime again by the mighty power of God and 
as tuching my Worldly Estate where with it hath pleased God 
to Bless me With, I do by these presants appoint John Mc- 
Kee my Whole and Soal Executor and I give him all my 
Wourldly Estate Real and Personal to his own and to be at 
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his own Disposal for Ever, if I should Die or be killed by the 
Indians before I Come Back only he is to pay All my Just 
Debts given under my hand this day and year above written. 
John Bredy 

presant 
George Armstrong 
John McLaughlin 

Within the year following the making of the will, it 
was assumed that the fears of Bredy with respect to 
the ending of his life were unfortunately realized, for 
his is the first will to be probated in Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, March 31, 1789, as shown of record. 
Either the peril of hostile Indians or other dangers, 
were encountered and death overtook the maker of 
the will. 


The instrument appears in an article by Ella Chal- 
fant in the spring issue, 1956, of the Western Pennysl- 
vania Historical Magazine and also in her book. “A 
Goodly Heritage,” where it is reproduced as a frontis- 
piece. Both in language and style of expression this 
account of the “earliest wills on an American fron- 
tier,” presents an interesting picture of the period. 


Milly Rivaled Pocahontas 


The feminine loveliness and character of the Indian 
girl Pocahontas is known throughout all America, and 
the incidents of her life, in connection with the early 
settlement of Virginia, recited in song and story. Not 
so well publicized is an instance and individual that 
paralleled the personality of Pocohontas and her cele- 
brated plea in saving the life of a doomed white man. 


From the pages of the “History of the Indian Tribes 
of North America” gleaned by the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, is the story of the Indian maiden, Milly, daughter 
of Hillis Hadjo, in a similar act of mercy and human 
pathos, and related as follows: 


The committee on Indian Affairs, in the congression- 
al House of Representatives, reported a bill allowing 
a pension for life to Milly, an Indian woman, of the 
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Creek tribe, daughter of the celebrated prophet and 
chief, Francis, who was executed by order of General 
Jackson, in the Seminole war of 1817-18. The subject 
was brought to the notice of the committee by the 
secretary of war, in the instance of Lieut. Col. Hitch- 
cock, who communicated the particulars of the inci- 
dent upon which the recommendation of the favor of 
the government was founded. 


Milly, the Indian girl, at the age of sixteen, when 
her nation was at war with the United States, and her 
father was one of the most decided and indefatigable 
enemies of the white people, saved the life of an Amer- 
ican citizen, who had been taken prisoner by her tribe. 
The captive was bound to a tree, and the savage war- 
riors, with their rifles, were dancing around him, pre- 
paratory to putting him to death. 

The young Indian girl, filled with pity for the doomed 
prisoner, besought her father to spare him; but the 
chief declined to interfere, saying that the life of the 
prisoner was in the hands of his captors, whose right 
it was to put him to death. She then turned to the 
warriors, and implored them to forbear their deadly 
purpose. But she was repulsed; and one of them, 
much enraged, told her that he had lost two sisters 
in the war, and the prisoner must die. Her interces- 
sion, however, continued. She persevered in entreat- 
ies, and used all the arts of persuasion which her 
woman’s nature suggested; and finally succeded in 
saving his life, on condition that the young white man 
should adopt the Indian dress, and become one of the 
tribe. 

It appeared from the information communicated by 
Col. Hitchcock, that sometime after the event, the 
white man sought his benefactress in marriage, but 
she declined, and subsequently married one of her own 
people. Her husband later died. Her father was put 
to death in the war of 1817-18, and her mother and sis- 
ter afterward died. She became friendless and poor, 
residing humbly among her people in their new coun- 
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try, near the mouth of Verdigris river. She had three 
children, a boy and two girls, all too young to provide 
for themselves, and consequently dependent upon their 
mother for support. | 

The congressional committee thought that the occa- 
sion presented by this case was a suitable one, not 
only to reward a meritorious act, but also to show the 
Indian tribes how mercy and humanity are appreci- 
ated by the government. The grant of a pension, with 
a clear exposition of the grounds for its allowance, 
would have a salutary influence, it was believed, upon 
savage customs in the future. A bill was accordingly 
reported favorably, to allow Milly a pension of ninety- 
six dollars per annum, or eight dollars per month, for 
life, which she afterward received. 


‘Take It or Leave It’’ 


An Iowa editor opines that political conventions will 
need be made more entertaining or TV owners will 
turn their dials to better programs. After all, are 
those conventions held for entertainment? Here in the 
Hawkeye state, where no such gathering has assem- 
bled, those interested may attend those held on the 
state level, and perchance participate in proceedings 
if they are delegates representing the voters of a par- 
ty in any particular area. The occasion is the gather- 
ing of those of an organization having responsibility 
for the transaction of its business, and not for exploit- 
ation of the workings of the organization or the bark- 
ers for business firms who force business commercials 
upon the ears of listeners, who view the spectacle 
through curiosity or seeking entertainment, then turn 
from it with expression of criticisms and _ objec- 
tions. Again the question, why regard political party 
conventions as entertainment? 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Dan Evsert Crark, educator and author, died at Eugene, 
Oregon, August 14, 1956; born in Ogden, Iowa, July 25, 1884; 
as a student at the State University of Iowa engaged in his- 
torical research, and received his Ph.D. degree there in 1910; 
taught on the faculty at the State University of Iowa from 
1909 to 1917; during World War I was assistant director in 
charge of the home services of the Red Cross at Camp Lewis, 
Washington, and after the war directed the Northwest division 
office of the Red Cross at Bremerton, Washington; in 1921 
went to Eugene to join the University of Oregon faculty, first 
as assistant director of extension division and assistant di- 
rector of the summer sessions; was associate professor of 
history from 1921 to 1926, when he became a professor, and 
also became director of summer sessions; retired from the 
university in 1951 after 30 years on the faculty; served as 
president of the British-American Historical society and of 
the American Historical society and was a member of the 
board of editors of the Mississippi Valley Review, the board 
of directors of the Oregon Historical society, the Pacific His- 
torical Review, the Northwest Quarterly and the State Histor- 
ical Society of Iowa; was a contributor to yearbooks and 
other publications on the West in American history and once 
wrote a column published in several Oregon newspapers; 
author of ‘‘One Hundred Topics in Iowa History,” an orig- 
inal idea with Clark, and later developed into the ‘‘Iowa His- 
tory Reference Guide,’’ published by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa; other works of which Clark was author include 
“The Government of Iowa,’”’ ‘‘History of Senatorial Elections 
in Iowa,’’ 1918, ‘‘Biography of Samuel J. Kirkwood,” 1917, 
and ‘‘The Spirit Lake Massacre,’’ 1918; gained his most emi- 
nent reputation in history of the American frontier, writing 
“The West in American History,’’ published in 1937 and in 
use in more than 100 U.S. colleges; also the author of sev- 
eral other historical books and had been active in professional 
societies; a member of Phi Beta Kappa and the Congrega- 
tional church; bereaved by death of his wife, Abigail, in 1954; 
survivors include a son, Dan E. Clark II, of 290 SW Birds- 
hill road, Portland, a daughter, Mrs. Lewis L. McArthur, 
2109 SW Sunset boulevard, Portland, and six grandchildren. 


MarGARET LEE RunsBECK, novelist, teacher and humanitarian, 
died at her Beverly Hills, California, home Sepember 30, 
1956; born in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1900; a daughter of Wil- 
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liam Runbeck, who moved to Washington, D. C. engaging in 
the government service, and a granddaughter of Capt. Fran- 
cis Marion Griffith, recalled in Des Moines as a popular or- 
ator in his day; first appeared in print as an author before 
her thirteenth birthday when she had won a prize contest 
sponsored by a Washington newspaper, and on calling at the 
newspaper office, the surprised editor discovering that his 
prize winner was a child; became the editor of a weekly 
human-interest page feature, writing a column each week, 
the work to remain anonymous because of her youth and 
signed as ‘“‘The Scribe,’’ even her parents not knowing of this 
secret enterprize in their household; sponsored while still a 
sophomore at the University of Chicago and won the Mc- 
Laughlin award for excellency of prose; then residing at 
Sharon, Massachusetts, began her adult writing career in 
Boston on The Christian Science Monitor; shortly turned to 
advertising; resigned her newspaper position and began to 
write fiction; was a contributing editor of The Christian Her- 
ald for three and one-half years; became the author of 16 
books and 250 short stories and articles; included among her 
books are ‘‘Our Miss Boo,” ‘‘Time for Each Other,” ‘‘Hope 
of Earth,’ “‘The Great Answer,’ ‘“‘Pink Magic,’’ and ‘A 
Hungry Man Dreams,” through many of which ran a spir- 
itual quality, which also found expression in her lectures and 
in her work for the improvement of the lives of the people 
in India; in connection with her work in India, wrote six 
little ten-chapter books, each of which can be related by the 
student to his village life and customs, and have been trans- 
lated into fourteen languages; ‘‘People Will Talk’’ (1929), her 
first novel, with Des Moines as its setting, describes the joys 
of Peter and Sally Lauren in their early married years when 
they buy a home and stretch their modest budget to purchase 
occasional ornaments; ‘‘For Today Only” (1939) describes a 
dress sale in a department store and gives the secrets of 
manufacturing, buying and selling to expose greed and am- 
bition; ‘““Home of the Earth’’ (1937) concerns the Phelps fam- 
ily, which moves in 1837 from Philadelphia to Illinois, where 
they develop a religious and patriotic faith; ‘‘Pink Magic” 
(1949) is about adolescents, written for adult readers who 
collide with that alien race; ‘‘Answer Without Ceasing’’ (1949) 
is a book giving evidence of God in everyday life; has also 
written “‘The Great Answer (1944), ‘“‘Your Kids and Mine’”’ 
(with Joe E. Brown, 1944), and ‘‘The Secret’’ (1946); ‘‘Our 
Miss Boo”’ (1942) and ‘“‘Time for Each Other’’ (1944) contain 
short stories about a four-year-old girl; her latest work, ‘‘The 
Year of Love,’’ based on observations in India during re- 
peated visits for the State Department’s point Four Program 
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and for the Committee on World Literacy, published recently 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is scheduled for filming by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer; moved to Los Angeles in 1944, and being 
unmarried is survived only by her father, William Runbeck 
of Washington, D.C. and a sister, Mrs. Jessadee R. Seallan 
of Los Angeles. 


GrorcE WALTER STEwakrt, physicist and educator, died at Iowa 
City, Iowa, August 16, 1956; born in St. Louis, February 22, 
1876; son of Oliver Mills and Eleanor Bell Stewart; was grad- 
uated from DePauw university in 1898 and earned his doc- 
torate at Cornell university in 1901; later awarded honorary 
doctor of science degrees by the University of Pittsburgh, 
Depauw university and Kalamazoo college; married Dr. Zella 
M. White, July 7, 1904; became assistant in physics at Cor- 
nell, 1899-1901, instructor, 1901-1903; assistant professor in 
charge of department of physics at University of North Da- 
kota, 1903-1904, professor of physics, 1904-1909; was professor 
of physics and head of department of University of Iowa from 
1909-1946, professor of physics (retired), 1946; acting dean of 
Graduate college State University, 1921-22; a Fellow of 
American Academy Arts and Science, Iowa Academy of Sci- 
ence, American Physics Society (president 1949) American 
Acoustic Society; a specialist in the physics of sound, was 
named to the academy, the highest American honor of scien- 
tific achievement, in 1938; member Society for Promotion of 
Engineering Education, American Optical Society, National 
Academy of Sciences, American Association of Physics 
Teachers, (Oersted medalist 1942), Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi (president 1930-32), Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Kappa Sigma, 
Phi Kappa Psi; author of text books, ‘Introductory Acous- 
tics,’’? 1933, ‘““Theoretical Acoustics’? (with R. B. Lindsay), 
1930; contributor to current research in physics upon radia- 
tion, architectural acoustics, sound diffraction and liquid 
structure; invented a device known as the “‘acoustic wave 
filler;’’ affiliations included the Methodist church and many 
community groups; last May was re-elected president of the 
board of trustees for the Iowa School of Religion, the 29- 
year-old program of inter-faith education for which he had 
been a trustee since its beginnings; early last summer led 
the eighteenth annual colloquium of college physicists, a na- 
tional meeting for the advancement of physics education 
which he founded and directed; had a long record of dis- 
tinguished and devoted service to the university, both through 
his own efforts and through those people whom he selected 
for staff appointments; planned physics building and super- 
vised its construction, its long usefulness with comparatively 
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little remodeling attesting the wisdom of his planning; sur- 
vived by a son, Rodney C. Stewart, Scarsdale, N. Y., and 
a sister, Mrs. Edward Morgan, Chesterton, Indiana. 


Paut C. Woops, newspaper publisher, died at the hospital at 
Sheldon, Iowa, August 12, 1956, after having collapsed in his 
office the previous Wednesday; born at Ossian, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 10, 1876; son of Emily June Churchill and Philo Rog- 
ers Woods; moved in 1880 to Fayette, Iowa, where the fam- 
ily resided until he was 18 years old, later at Spencer, Iowa, 
a few years; was graduated from Upper Iowa university at 
Fayette in 1898, having served as editor of the college paper; 
taught a rural school in Clay county; employed some years 
on the McGregor North Iowa Times; married to Amy Lather 
of New Albin, Iowa, December 1, 1898; moved to Eldora in 
1904 and became editor of the Eldora Ledger; some years 
later purchased the Eldora Enterprise and combined the two 
publications; sold the business in 1911 on account of ill health 
and removed with his family to Mission, Texas; returned to 
Iowa in August, 1913, and purchased the Sheldon Mail, and 
continued as its publisher until his death; in 1940 was one 
of three Iowa editors named winners of the Iowa Master 
Editor-Publisher awards of the Iowa Press Association; many 
honors conferred on the Mail during the Woods regime in- 
cluded eight national prizes, a first for service to the com- 
munity and a first for illustrations, three times selected the 
best Iowa newspaper and winning a total of 25 state awards; 
served as O’Brien county Republican chairman for 25 years 
and in 1940 was the presidential elector from the eighth Iowa 
district and a delegate to the Republican national convention 
in 1944; was president of the Sheldon chamber of commerce 
for many years, a director of the Sheldon Federal Savings 
and Loan Association and active in Kiwanis work; survivors 
include a daughter, Lucille, and son, Carol, both staff mem- 
bers of the paper, two grandchildren and six great-grandchil- 
dren, the wife Amy, and son Kenneth, former publisher of 
the Priest River, Idaho, paper, preceding him in death. 


J. Frep Hinxnouse, educator and former dean of Parsons 
college, at Fairfield, Iowa, died there September 7, 1956; born 
at Lenox, Iowa, February 20, 1895; son of John Frederick 
and Amy Junkin Hinkhouse; was graduated from Parsons 
academy in 1912 and received his BA degree at Parsons col- 
lege in 1916; attended the University of Chicago in 1921-22 
and received his MA and Ph D degrees from Columbia uni- 
versity in 1924, later taking graduate work at the University 
of Michigan; served overseas with the U.S. army field ar- 
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tillery during World War I and was a member of the army 
of occupation until June 1919, then becoming a teacher until 
1921 in the American university in Beirut, Syria; joined the 
faculty of Parsons college at Fairfield as professor in history 
in 1924, and served continuously until ill health forced his 
retirement in 1906; as professor and dean made important 
contributions to the academic program of the college; was 
author of many publications in the field of history, including 
“The Preliminaries of the American Revolution as Seen in 
the English Press,’’ a book widely recognized when published 
in 1927; a member of the First Presbyterian church, Phi 
Kappa Phi and Phi Kappa Delta and a past president of the 
Fairfield Rotary club; had suffered from a form of paralysis 
for 17 years and in 1955 underwent surgery in New York 
which resulted in limited improvement of his condition; mar- 
ried to Francis Dool at Chariton, December 20, 1924 and sur- 
vived by his widow and two children, Mrs. Margaret Killion, 
Sturgis, Michigan, and James Hinkhouse, Philadelphia, three 
grandchildren, two brothers and two sisters. 


Joun A. Hemz, farmer, community official and legislator, 
died suddenly September 24, 1956, at a hearing held at Peosta, 
Dubuque county, before State Treasurer M. L. Abrahamson 
and the state appeal board on the appeal of the taxpayers 
of the Peosta independent school district; born April 14, 1878, 
on a farm in Dubuque county, where he was reared; son of 
Joseph and Catherine Bugung Heinz, and educated in the lo- 
cal schools; married the former Ludwina Schmitt on Febru- 
ary 3, 1914, in Saint Anthony’s church in Dubuque; engaged 
in farming all his life, and for the past 33 years had farmed 
in Vernon township near Peosta in partnership with his sons; 
was a charter member of the farm bureau, served as presi- 
dent and voting delegate seven years, organization delegate 
three years, chairman of the warehouse board five years, 
national convention delegate two years, treasurer of the 
A.A.A. 14 years and director of the Elkader Production Credit 
association since its organization in 1924; served one term as 
state representative from Dubuque county in the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly and was secretary of the Peosta independ- 
ent school district for 33 years, retiring on July 1 last; also 
had been a member of the Dubuque county library board 
and was elected its chairman on September 1 this year; ac- 
tive in local Red Cross and other community organizations; 
a member of the Catholic church, the Catholic Order of For- 
esters and assisted in the Christian Overseas Rural program; 
survivors are his widow, three daughters, Miss Catherine 
Heinz, at home, Mrs. Leander (Mary) Herrig, Dubuque, and 
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Mrs. Matt (Sophie) Blong, Waucoma, Iowa; three sons, Jo- 
seph, Edward and John Heinz, all of Peosta; 11 grandchil- 
dren and one sister, Mrs. Claude (Anna) York, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Currton Rosert Musser, lumberman and banker, died at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, October 12, 1956; born at Iowa City, Iowa, in 
1869, son of Peter M. and Julia Hutchinson Musser, and 
moved with parents to Muscatine at five years of age; suc- 
ceeded his father in timber and lumber business, the family 
accumulating one of the large fortunes of the community in 
an early day by cutting timber in the north woods and ship- 
ping it down the Mississippi river to Muscatine for process- 
ing; was graduated from the State University of Iowa in 1890 
and started his business career in 1891 with Muscatine Sash 
&Door Co., predecessor of Roach & Musser Co.; long con- 
nection with Weyerhauser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., rec- 
ognized in 1955 when Weyerhauser named one of its ocean- 
going vessels the ‘“‘C. R. Musser;’’ developed one of the early 
leading Hereford herds in the country; in 1937, established 
the Iowa State College Agricultural Foundation which has op- 
erated several demonstration farms; had been president of 
Muscatine Bank & Trust Co. 20 years and its board chair- 
man 15 more, was instrumental in starting the public health 
nursing service at Muscatine, contributed to the Muscatine 
Welfare Association, and gave a modern fire truck to the 
city; was an original trustee and president several years of 
the library board, member of Masonic bodies and active in 
the Congregational church; survivors include his wife, a son 
and daughter and seven grandchildren. 


Harry Grant Pium, professor emeritus department of his- 
tory, State University of Iowa, a member of the faculty 62 
years, died at Iowa City, Iowa, September 29, 1956; born in 
Iowa City, November 3, 1868, a son of Martin Van Buren and 
Elizabeth Morgan Plum; educated in the public schools of 
Iowa City and earned his bachelor of philosophy degree in 
1894 and his master of arts degree in 1896, both at S.U.L; 
received his doctor of philosophy degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1906 and studied later at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
France; became a specialist in teaching English history par- 
ticularly that of the early 15th century; a professor since 
1894 when he began teaching in the university and retired 
from full-time teaching in 1939, but had continued on part- 
time status in research work until recently; records in the 
university archives disclose only one other S.U.I. faculty 
member served the university for as long a time as Profes- 
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sor Plum, being the late George T. W. Patrick, who was 
credited with originating the graduate seminar method of in- 
struction and who served on the philosophy and psychology 
staffs from 1877 to 1949; was married to the former Mar- 
garet Budington 51 years ago, who survives, their daughter, 
Alice, having preceded him in death in 1926; the author or 
co-author of four books and monographs, the most recent be- 
ing ‘‘Restoration Puritanism, a study of the Growth of Eng- 
lish Liberty,’’ published in 1943; was active throughout his 
life in the Iowa City Presbyterian church; was a member 
of the American Historical Association, Mississippi Valley 
Association and State Historical Society of Iowa, serving as 
president of the Iowa group in 1935-36; also held membership 
in the Economic Society of England. Burial of the remains 
took place at Kingston, New York. 


CuHarLtes Emory Stewart, farmer, cattle man and state sen- 
ator, died in an automobile accident north of Wayland in 
Henry county, Iowa, September 20, 1956; returning to his 
home near Rose Hill, his car leaving the road on a curve, 
hurtling down a steep embankment and striking a large pow- 
er line pole; born in Adams township in Mahaska county, 
Iowa. October 3, 1897, son of Albert W. and Ellen Evisa 
Stewart; engaged in farming all his life; married Alice Marie 
Clayworth of Oskaloosa, June 8, 1918; with his son Albert, 
and a son-in-law, Omer Seitsinger, operated a 785-acre farm, 
specializing in purebred Shorthorns; had served three terms 
as a county supervisor before he went to the state senate 
winning over the veteran Democrat, A. E. Augustine; served 
in the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth General Assemblies of Iowa, 
and was a candidate for re-election, a member of the Meth- 
odist church, the Farm bureau, Kiwanis club, chamber of 
commerce and a Republican; had a record as an aggressive 
builder of roads and in the senate a strong advocate of econ- 
omy in state expenditures, as well as outspoken in opposition 
of increase in real estate taxes; survivors include his widow, 
two daughters, Mrs. Anita Seitsinger and Mrs. Virginia Moore, 
both of Rose Hill, and his son, Albert W., also a brother, 
Tracy S. Stewart of Oskaloosa, and six grandchildren. 


OurverR Peck Newman, journalist, former commissioner of 
the District of Columbia and counselor in finance, died in 
Miami Heart Institute, Miami, Florida, September 25, 1956; 
born in 1876 in Nebraska, and came to Des Moines with par- 
ents in 1884; son of Mr. and Mrs. George C. Newman, who 
first resided at 716 20th street and later at 3302 University 
avenue, Des Moines; first was a reporter on Des Moines news- 
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papers and then for three years city editor of the Des Moines 
Daily News, going to Washington in 1901; engaged in news- 
paper work on the Washington Post; returned to Des Moines 
in 1905 as political editor of the Daily News; later, while 
working in Beaumont; Texas, met and married Mrs. Jane 
Bixby McComas, widow of a Beaumont newspaper editor, and 
she survives him; served as a major in France in World 
War I; became associated with columnist David Lawrence 
at the time Lawrence established the United States News; 
covered Woodrow Wilson’s presidential campaign in 1912 for 
the United Press; later Wilson appointed him a District of 
Columbia commissioner; was president of the board of com- 
missioners from 1913 to 1917; was first chairman of the pub- 
lic utilities commission for the District of Columbia; was an 
aide to President Wilson at the Paris, France, Peace Con- 
ference and also was associated later with Cordell Hull, late 
secretary of state, in organizing the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation; was appointed administrator of the foreign debt of 
the Dominican Republic in 1933, and in 1941 President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt sent him to the Dominican Republic on a spe- 
cial assignment; had suffered from a heart ailment and re- 
tired two years ago as financial adviser to the Dominican 
Republic, in which position he had served for 20 years. 


FLoyvp J. Pine, farmer, auto dealer and legislator, died at 
Phoenix, Arizona, August 27, 1956; born on a farm near Co- 
lumbus Junction, Iowa, July 1, 1893; son of A. F. and Mary 
E. Skipton Pine; educated in the public schools of Louisa 
county, and afterward engaged in farming there; served on 
the Mexican border with the Iowa National Guard and over- 
seas troops, as a lieutenant in the First Division, U. S. army 
in World War I; married December 19, 1924, to Ruth D. Stone, 
to whom were born two sons, Gordon and Herold; served as 
city mayor, in the Iowa House of Representatives in the For- 
ty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth and Forty-ninth extra 
sessions and in the state Senate during the Fiftieth, Fiftieth 
extra and Fifty-first assemblies; was a director of the Co- 
lumbus Junction State bank, a partner in the Pine Bros. Auto 
Company both at home town and Wapello; member of the 
American Legion, D.A.V., Odd Fellows and Masonic orders, 
and the Baptist church; moved to Phoenix about two years 
ago on account of his health; survived by his widow, two 
sons, a grandchild, his mother, Mrs. Alex Pine of Columbus 
City, seven brothers and four sisters. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 
The G.A.R. Collection 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portaits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
pe creator, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
Publication: ANNALs oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNAts or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and _ editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless Li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 


